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fame for starving Europe? Air commerce will make it possible! 10 
weeks from the time they hatch, the pullets will be ready for the hungry 
stomachs of liberated countries. There is only one catch. The eggs must be 
incubated in Europe within 10 days of the time they are laid here. They 


Expect Curtiss Commandos to play a prominent part in the humani- 
tarian task of flying foods of every kind to the peoples of a wartorn world. 
Loox To Tue Sky, America! Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Airplane Divi- 


Hatching Eggs will become 
QUICK MEAT for Hungry People 
P EESOES bake aa 
f will be when they go by air. 
' sion, Buffalo, St. Louis, Columbus, Louisville. 
i 
° 
. Curtiss Commando 
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TO THE AXIS 


ian 


Ma aE RON Ieee Pete e yd, PRE TRON eNeRR ONT 


America's tremendous capacity for production has provided 
the answers to the Axis. It has been the job of DADE BROTHERS, 
Inc., to make certain those answers were delivered. We are proud 
indeed of our part in this war of production and transportation. 


What we have done for Uncle Sam, we shall be ready to do 


for you, once Victory is won. 


e Pioneers in Processing Planes and Materials for Export 
e Manufacturers of Glider Wings 
e Air Cargo Consultants 


e Originators of "Eronel" liquid spray plastic for packaging air- 
planes and air cargo 


e Foremost fleet of specially equipped trucks for transportation 
of aircraft and aircraft parts 


e Specialists in handling of crack-ups 
e I.C.C. trucking license east of the Mississippi 


DADE 


BROTHERS inc. 


DADE BROTHERS, Inc. 


CARGO ENGINEERS, LAND ... SEA... 
HEADQUARTERS AT MINEOLA, N. Y. @ BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
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What is the Future of the 
American Marine Industry? 


attend the ei 
Po 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENEE 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA — New York City Pe 
October 18, 19 and 20th, 1944 
Bi 
B kes Propeller Club of the United States and the American Merchant : 
Marine Conference will hold their Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
this year in New York. Fr 
Problems of vital importance to the future of the American Marine § p, 


Industry growing out of the inevitable period of transition from an 
economy of war to one of peace will be explored and discussed yg Fo 
recognized authorities. The Conference will concentrate the experiene% yj, 
and wisdom of its outstanding leadership upon subjects of transcendin; 
importance affecting the post-war ascendancy of the Merchant Marin. 


Panel Diseussion meetings will be held on October 18th and 19h:— 4 
General Sessions on Friday, October 20th and, in the evening, the 4ir 
American Merchant Marine Conference Dinner. 


The need for coordinated and constructive effort was never % 
necessary as at the present time . . . Your help and participation ar—} th 
needed in this program to foster the best interests of the America af 
Merchant Marine for our military and economic defense . . . Arrang— 4 
now to attend the Merchant Marine Conference, and to take part in this 
most important annual gathering of the American Marine Industry. 


Co 
ARTHUR M. TODE, Hon. President J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman rs 
The Propeller Club of the American Merchant Marine 
United States Conference Committee 
JOHN F. GEHAN, President LEWIS D. PARMELEE, Chairman 
Propeller Club of the United States Conference Committees 
Port of New York Port of New York 
e 


For Complete Details and Advance Program, address 
National Headquarters 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 
. 


Travel by out-of-town members is not encouraged 
unless in the interest of the war effort. 


I| 
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Pogue Committers Report... 00.2. 86s ee ee sven a ee 


Recommendations for disposal of surplus aircraft 


Polish Air Transportation «..... 622.6052 See a. a ee 10 
By Cz. Kierzkowskl, Polish Air Force Officer, and 
Dr. H. J. Gorecki, former Polish Airline Executive 


Mis for Air Teale... ..... 0... SS TA 3 eae 14 
By T. D. Statrery, General Manager, Associated British and 


Irish Railways 


Syehen Corgece Are Out...) oi be a eee 18 
Post-War Air Commerce to Boom New York...................... = a? 


THE COVER —Poised like a huge dragonfly ready to take flight, this Boeing 


Food Flies From Garden to Table Overnight ...........:.........-. 
Meet Stanley C. Kennedy, President, Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd......... 


DEPARTMENTS 
28 Congratulations from A.T....... 40 
32 “It?s An Air World,” 


by L. A. Goldsmith........... 22 


B-29 Superfortress stands at the last station of one of the final assembly lines at 
the Boeing plant in Wichita, Kansas. At the right and in the background are dozens 
of sister ships in various stages of completion. More and more of these giant 
bombers are rolling off assembly lines throughout the nation to do battle with 


America’s enemies. 


, JOHN F. BUDD, Editor and Publisher 


Copyright 1944, Import Publications, Inc. 
Publishers of CUSTOM HOUSE GUIDE 


ad AMERICAN 


an 
IMPORT & EXPORT BULLETIN 


Publication Office: 


Ten Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y 


Phone: WHitehall 4-2898 


‘a 


Business Manager: 
B. L. WEST 


Ohio Representative: 


ALONZO HAWLEY 
Bulkley Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Phone: PRospect 2922 


Eastern Representative: 
A. W. HOWLAND 


Mid-West Representatives: 
WYATT MACGAFFEY and F. R. JONES 
228 North LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: STate 5096 


Pacific Coast Representative : 


ROBERT H. DEIBLER & ASSOCIATES 
403 West Eighth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Phone: TUcker 1579 


All Rights Reserved @ Printed in U. 8. A. 


No part may be reprinted in any form with- 
out. written permission 
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transport aircraft 


precedence in receiving allotments. 


There should be an equitable distribution, 
the report states, not only between domestic 
and foreign air carriers, but also among in- 
dividual air carriers in the domestic and 
foreign fields. 

The committee urges that both for domestic 
and foreign distribution, aircraft manufac- 
turers be permitted to act as the United 
States Government’s agents, on a basis of 
reasonable fee compensation, in order to es- 
tabhsh factory-customer relationships as rap- 
idly as possible. 

Negotiations for the disposal of transport 
aircraft in the foreign field, the committee 
advises, should be conducted, wherever pos- 
sible, with the ultimate user rather than the 
user's government, with due regard for tim- 
ing, so as to not impede the development of 
a general international aviation policy. 

It is recorded that only a very few service- 
able transport types of planes may be declared 
“surplus” abroad, so that whatever planes of 
this type do find their way to overseas buy- 
ers likely will come from the surplus reserve 
in the United States. Transport planes de- 
signed for foreign commercial or private use 
should be shipped “as is.” 

The committee expresses the belief that 
surplus transport planes should be made 
available in the United States through lease, 
a terminable installment plan or by cash 
sale. The use of these three methods should 
provide flexibility of disposal processes. 

Under the terminable installment plan, title 
to the aircraft is vested in the purchaser, who 
May terminate his contract without recourse 
at any time after one year’s use, provided he 
has already purchased for cash a substantial 
equity interest in the property. 


Pogue Committee Report 


Surplus Aircraft Advisory Subcommittee makes 
public recommendations for disposal of sur- 
plus aireraft after the war ... Details on 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


EMARKING that large quantities of transport aircraft may be declared 
“surplus” after the war, the Surplus Aircraft Advisory Subcommittee, in its 
report on surplus aircraft disposal just made public, recommends that during the 
period of short supply of these surplus transport planes, the Surplus War Property 
Administrator should decide which airlines, both domestic and foreign, should have 


Regarding price policies, the committee rec- 
ommends that price determinations for trans- 
port planes be uniform as to method, and ap- 
proached with primary consideration as to 
their actual value in airline operations. 

In the case of transport aircraft of larger 
capacity and more desirable operating char- 
acteristics, and a longer economic life, the 
price should be adjusted upwards. 

It is indicated that in the adoption of these 
general principles of price policy, there will 
be developed a wide distribution of aircraft 
for transport purposes among present non- 
users, and that much new traffic will be cre- 
ated by it. At the same time, new foreign 
markets will be created. 

The committee warns against the danger of 
granting special prices on aircraft suitable 
for use in foreign air transport operations 
asec might compete with United States air- 
ines. 

The Surplus Aircraft Advisory. Subcommit- 
tee was appointed early in March by W. L. 
Clayton, Surplus War Property Adminis- 
trator. L. Welch Pogue, Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, was chairman of the 
Advisory Subcommittee, and arranged a series 
of conferences with representatives of the air- 
craft manufacturing industry, air transporta- 
tion companies, airline pilots, labor organiza- 
tions, and trade associations representing a 
wide variety of aviation interests. 

The report emphasizes the fact that the 
final document represents unanimity of opin- 
ion of all members of the committee, in sub- 
mittting ultimate recommendations for the 
solution of the problem of surplus aircraft 
disposal. 

The report stresses that since 1939 
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the United States aircraft industry has at- 
tained a size unparalleled in the modern in- 
dustrial world, and that management, tech- 
nical competence and labor have combined, 
under the stress of national peril, to produce 
an outstanding achievement. To date, well 
over 200,000 of the finest aircraft extant have 
been built in the United States since 1939. 

Post-War world conditions and national 
policy will dictate the exact number of air- 
craft which the Armed Services will retain to 
meet national defense needs. The Committee 
anticipates that this number will be far in 
excess of any previous Peacetime experience. 
Still, because of the enormous productive 
capacity engaged for the war, the total of 
surplus machines, obsolete or worn and un- 
serviceable for military or naval requirements, 
will necessarily be very great. 

The report indicates that serious consider- 
ation has been given to the economic and 
social importance of the problem of surplus 
aircraft disposal, as affecting both national 
and the international interest. The preserva- 
tion as a national asset of our permanent air- 
craft manufacturing industry for research, de- 
velopment and production of planes and of 
aeronautical devices is stressed, recognizing 
that air power today is the key to our na- 
tional security. Also, due regard must be 
given to this Nation’s ability to compete ef- 
fectively in international air services of the 
future, remembering that America must con- 
tinue to stand in the forefront of civil avia- 
tion development. 

The report avers that surplus military air- 
graft should not be maintained as a civilian 
military reserve, because it would indicate 
only meaningless quantities of obsolete and 
unserviceable planes which would add nothing 
to our military air strength and create an 
impression of national security that would be 
false. Only the most advanced and efficient 
aircraft can match the scientific deve}opments 
of other Powers, who certainly are not apt 
to let their plane development technique go 
to seed. 

The report recommends that: 

(1) There should be an orderly disposal of 
surplus aircraft to satisfy the legitimate mar- 
ket by using normal industrial channels for 
distribution, so that the aircraft industry may 
draw appreciable transition-strength from the 
process of overhauling and conversion and 
supplying of spare parts. At the same time, 
such orderly disposal should enable plane 
manufacturers to develop fruitful markets for 
the future. 

(2) The widest publicity should be given 
to the availabiilty of surplus aircraft, discour- 
aging mere speculative purchases. 

(3) The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
should inspect and flight-test one plane of 
each model declared “surplus.” for which 
there is civilian use, to assist in ultimate 


Harvard Profs Study 
Surplus Aircraft 


Plans for the disposal of surplus aircraft 
after the war, drawn up by a group of 
Harvard professors at the request of the 
War Contracts Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, oppose 
scrapping of such aircraft at the end of 
hostilities and emphasize their importance 
as a national asset. 

The report points out the opportunity 
afforded for implementing national policy 
by the exchange of surplus combat planes 
for bases, landing rights, strategic ma- 
terials or other considerations from 
friendly Powers. 

The most modern transport planes, the 
professors urge, should be among the first 
released for domestic use, and transports 
conveyed to other countries under Lend- 
Lease should be at least nominally re 
possessed, so that their final distribution 
should not be affected by emergency con- 
ditions, but primarily by national policy 


and peacetime needs. 


classification and proper certification as 
condition. 

(4) Attempts should be made to distribute 
surplus aircraft in foreign markets, in order 
to familiarize foreign buyers with American 
aviation products, not as a consideration see 
ondary to domestic demands, but as a Wise 
provision for creating an immediate overseas 
market. 

The bulk of “surplus” aircraft will consist 
of tactical planes that have no further mil- 
tary value, while of transport aircraft there 
may remain very few unabsorbed. 

The demand for most models of smaller 
types of planes suitable for non-military uses 
is apt to exceed the supply. For aircraft equip: 
ment and component parts, demand is nel 
likely to be very great. : 

To whatever extent planes and equipment 
are found to have no utility whatever, the te 
port recommends that there be no reluctance 
to scrap the surplus within six months after 
the Army and Navy have completed their det 
larations of this War’s surplus aircraft, 
that actual scrapping operations be concl 
as soon as possible thereafter. Storage cost 
and constant deterioration dictate the Wit 
dom of this policy, plus the fact that sie 
remainder would operate as a drug on the air 
craft industry as a whole, and prove a cor 
-tant impediment to the development of the 


. aviation art. 


Safety considerations also are involved, and 
the total of these considerations impels tat 
useless material be regarded as one of 
expendable items in the costs of War. 
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Surplus War Property Administration Reg- 
ulation No. 1 designates the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as the Disposal Agency 
for surplus aircraft in the United States and 
territories, and the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration as the Disposal Agency for handling 
surplus aircraft abroad. 

The Pogue report urges the necessity for 
the close of coordination of disposal policies 
in respect of national and international oper- 
ations, pointing out that there are many in- 
terwoven factors requiring the operating per- 
sonnel to be sensitive to changing world con- 
ditions. 

In this respect, the Committee recommends 
that: 

(1) The Director of the Aviation Division, 
under the direction of the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administrator, should be empowered to 
make divisions of quantities of surplus air- 
craft for domestic and foreign disposal, and 
to make allocations of transport types of air- 
craft to individual applicants; also, that a 
working Committee be established to act upon 
the conclusions of the Aviation Division. This 
Committee is to include representatives of the 
Department of State, War Department, Navy 
Department, Department of Commerce, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation, and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, and of such other Federal agen- 
cies as the Surplus War Property Adminis- 
trator may direct. 

(2) There should be established an Air- 
craft Advisory Board which, whenever re- 
quested by the Surplus War Property Admin- 
istrator, will serve in an advisory capacity 
to the Administrator on broad policy mat- 
ters; such Board to consist of one member 
from each of the Federal agencies mentioned 
in the previous recommendation. 

The report recognizes that the declaration 
of all aircraft to be “surplus” rests with the 
military services, with which services the re- 
port urges the Director of the Aviation Di- 
vision of SWPA should maintain the closest 
possible contact. 


CAA Tests Warplanes 


Tests on twenty-two types of outmoded war- 
planes have been started by the CAA in an 
effort to determine their possible commercial 
use. Cargo ships and transports, of course. 
will require little if any change; while homb- 
ers and special types will need much altera- 
tion. Fighter planes represent an almost prac- 
tically impossible task in conversion. 
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Get it there QUICKER—BY CLIPPER! 


SHIPPERS: Ask your consignee 
to specify “AIR EXPRESS” 


More COMMERCIAL cargo space is now becoming avail- 
able aboard PAA’s Latin American Clippers . . . A long 
list of products from radio tubes and dental supplies to 
spare parts for bulldozers is being shipped by Pan 
American international Air Express. It helps your con- 
signees get more orders when tney can say, at Rio, 
“Flying time from many cities in the States is only 2% 
days.” 


FAN AMERICAV 


Worid AIRWAYS 
The System of the CLIPPERS 


@, NO CHARGE FOR PICK-UP—LOWER INSURANCE 
CHARGES. Within the borders of the U. S. A., the Railway 
Express Agency Inc. now picks up Pan American international 
Air Express shipments FREE in any of 300 principal cities and 
towns... Insurance rates over PAA System have been substan- 
tially reduced, and coverage within the U. S. is also included 
without extra charge. 
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Polish Air Transportation 


With the peace, Poland’s young aviation lines are 
expected to resume their rapid growth of pre- 
war years and to take an important share in 


the world’s airways 


By Cz. KierzKkowsk1, Polish Air Force Officer, and 
Dr. H. J. Goreck1, former Polish Airline Executive 


LTHOUGH Poland signed the International Air Convention of Paris on Octe 


tation. 


her 13th, 1919, she was somewhat belated in her organization of air transpor 
For the beginnings of international air transportation date from a time 


when Poland was still fighting on her own territory to maintain and stabilize and 
secure her frontiers, and was still building up her political, economic and social 


system from the very foundations. 


For these reasons, Poland’s first air 
transportation undertaking was founded 
only in 1922. And, in fact, the period of 
program development did not actually be- 
gin until 1928. For then, influenced by 
the extensive development of aviation in 
western Europe, and by foreign attempts 
Jo dominate Poland’s air communications, 
and also by the fact that during the period 
from 1922 to 1927 the state had tied up 
considerable finance in maintaining air 
transportation, the Government devoted 
more attention to the problem. A definite 
plan for the development of Polish air 
transportation was drawn up, and in 1928 
definite steps were taken to put the plan 
into effect. 

The first move was the issue of the 
“Polish Air Law” of March 14th, 1928, 
based on the decisions of the international 
air convention. 

At the end of 1928 the concession which 
had been granted to private enterprises 
for the exploitation of internal and inter- 
national lines was withdrawn, and from 
January Ist, 1929, it was granted to a 
self-governing state enterprise known as 
the Polish Air Lines Lot Ltd. 

The date of the foundation of “Lot” 


marked a turning-point in the development . 


of Polish air transportation. For as soon 
as the new enterprise, equipped with mod- 
ern machines, etc., came into being, work 


was undertaken for the development of 
ground facilities, a program of interna 
tional expansion was drawn up, and condi 
tions laid down for co-operation with for 
eign air transportation lines. Thenceforth, 
from year to year Poland’s air transporta- 
tion system extended its activities more 
and more. It moved on the one hand in 
the direction of opening foreign lines, and 
on the other of encouraging foreign lines 
to extend their activities to Poland. The 
following table illustrates the develop 


ment of Polish air communications from 
1922 to 1939: 


sileaah of Polish iiiainieid 1922-1929 
(in kilometres) 


Year Length Year Length Year Length 
1922...... 640 SOE 1,850 1934 .. 4,48 
aay 915 1929..... 2,870 1935 Pec 

1924... 915 1930...... 3,238 1936 .. 42% 
1925... 1,810 1931...... 3,910 1937 .. 6,74 
1926...... 1,850 1932 . 4,704 1938 .. 6,285 
1927..." . 1,850 1933...... 4,779 1098. . 4, 10,250 


- 1939, in addition to neil lines 
linking Warsaw with all the largest towns, 
Poland’s airways reached as far as Fim 
land, ali the Baltic and Balkan States, 
Palestine, and Syria, while they extended 
westward as far as Copenhagen and Ber 
lin, and south-east to Budapest, Venice. 
and Rome. The longest route was that 
from Helsinki to Beyrout, some 4 
kilometres, this also being the longest 
north-south route in Europe. 
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At the outbreak of war Poland had air- 
ways extending to 10,250 kilometres, and 
1939 would have seen the accomplishment 
of the three millionth kilometre and a total 
tonnage load of 3,500,000 ton/klm. For 
the achievement of this program “Lot” had 
eighteen modern American machines, 
Lockheed L 10s and L 14s and Douglas DS 
2s, and employed some six hundred per- 
sonnel. 

Summarizing the activities of the Polish 
air transport during the last decade before 
the war, one can say that Poland could 
boast of definite achievements. Thus, 
Polish airways: 

(a) Extended their operational mileage 
3.5 times, the number of miles flown per 
annym 2.5 times, their receipts five times, 
oma expenses per ton-kilometre 


(b) Trained and prepared a group of 
several hundred skilled employees, capable 
of tackling new tasks. 

(oc) Introduced and, throughout the 
years of operation, ran modern aviation 
equipment, and, as far as material re- 
sources permitted, endeavored to extend 
and improve ground installations. 

(@) In the Balkans, the most difficult 


sector of air transport in Europe, intro- 
duced and ran winter communications, and 
pioneered in this field throughout the years 
of their activity. 

(e) Organized aerial photography in 
Poland, with consequent valuable service 
rendered the State and local authorities 
in regard to urban and rural traffic and 
other control, and production of maps and 
plans for military and civil authorities. 

(f) Opened up roads for Polish trade 
and industry, especially for the aviation 
industry, in the Baltic and Balkan States. 

In considering any program of sound 
development of air transportation and in 
deciding on its foreign expansion, it is 
always necessary to bear in mind the 
character of the state in which the air 
communications are to be developed, the 
purposes those communications are to 
serve, and the tasks they are to perform. 
With these postulates in mind, and also 
taking into account the part which air 
communications will play in every modern 
state, it is fair to judge that Poland must 
not only aim at maintaining her pre-war 
standard of development, but for the sake 
of her own well-conceived interests must 
seek to take that development still fur- 
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NEW AIR LINE —Aviation was just moving out of its embyro stage in Poland 


when war cast a black shadow across the land to halt all deveiopment. Enthusiasm, 
reflected in the photo above, ran high when ceremonies. were held to inaugurate the 
longest air line in Europe with the Warsaw Air Field as a terminal. 


ther. As a state, Poland, with her popu- 
lation of 35 millions, must possess her 
own air communications, in close pool co- 
operation with other states, in the follow- 
ing directions :— 

1—With the capitals and larger com- 

. mercial and industrial centers of all the 
European States. 

2.—With the Western Hemisphere, 
where there are several million Poles, who 
are always conscious of a vital need to 
maintain close contact with the country of 
their origin. 

Undoubtedly it will be difficult to find 
the best coefficient for deciding how to al- 
locate the exploitation of international air 
lines to the various states. In this regard 


undoubtedly such factors as the geograph- 
ical position of the state, its area, its de 
gree of population, economic situation, and 
especially its share in foreign trade, ete, 
will play a considerable part. None the 
less, when any such allocation is being 
made, especially so far as Poland is com 
cerned, one further exceptionally impor 
tant factor must be taken into account, 
That factor, immeasurable, truly, but 
qualitatively very important, is the part 
and contribution made by the Polish Ai 
Force in creating the framework of the 
new world order based on the mutual com 
fidence and loyal co-operation of the 
United Nations in all the spheres of po 
litical, economic and social life. 


y 


% CONVENIENT TO THE AIRPORT 
AND PORT NEWARK 


-E. CURRY DUGAN 
General Manager 
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HAVE YOUR EXPORT ADVERTISING 
BUDGET DECLARE A DIVIDEND 


GUIA reaches those with the power to specify and buy. 
GUIA reaches the leaders in Industry, Government, Transportation and 


Commerce throughout the Americas. 

GUIA has 25,000 monthly circulation — practically double the Latin 
American circulation of any single export publication. 

GUIA i; CCA Audited — no guessing. 

GUIA has the lowest rate per thousand copies. 
GUIA has been published for forty years. It is the oldest export pub- 


lication under one continuous ownership. 

GUIA is what you need to reach the management group. 

GUIA has credit files which are the result of accumulative surveys. 
GUIA editorially presents an accurate over-all interpretation of the 


latest trends in American industry and business. 


GUIA editorially gives the activities, developments and achievements 


of the American industrial scene. 


GUIA editorially presents an authoritative interpretation of trends and 
effects on Western Hemisphere Economy, Industry, Government, Trans- 
portation and Commerce. 


GUIA does double duty by printing both national languages of Latin 
seas: — Spanish and Portuguese — in one magazine at no addi- 
tional cost. 


GUIA builds good faith and good will for its advertisers. 


mm GULA -=- 


DE IMPORTADORES 


DE LA INDUSTRIA AMERICANA 
DA INDUSTRIA AMERICANA 
IMPORTERS GUIDE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


440 4th AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Tel. MUrray Hill 4-0840 


J. E. Sitterley & Sons, Inc., Publishers 


Forms for January, 4ist Annual Edition, close December 10 
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Bids For Air Traffic 


One of the liveliest discussions heard today ig 
that of post-war expansion of air traffic . ., 
Abroad, the British Railways are prepared 
for the day peace comes 


By T. D. Statrery 
Genera! Traffic Manager, Associated British and Irish Railways 


E British Railways are making a bold bid for an extension of civil air traffic 
after the war and the time is perhaps opportune to survey the position as it was 
pre-war, how it developed under war conditions, and what the Companies have in 


mind on the restoration of peace. 
The British Railways have been in the 


air business for many years. They took a 
long view when in 1929 the tour big com- 
panies obtained powers to operate air ser- 
vices within Great Britain and the Euro- 
pean Continent. 

Since 1922 private enterprise had been 

struggling to make air services a paying 
proposition but without success. 
« in 1930 the Southern Railway announced 
that they had taken a financial interest in 
Imperial Airways, and in 1933 the first 
railway-sponsored air service in Great Brit- 
ain was operated by the latter organisation 
between Cardiff and Plymouth, on behalf 
of the Great Western Railway. 

Early in 1934 the four group Railway 
Companies with Imperial Airways formed 
a new Company under the title of “Rail- 
way Air Services Ltd.” At a later stage, 
Coast Lines Ltd., who operate shipping 
services to Ireland and are also associated 
with other Companies in Scottish Air- 
ways Ltd., Western Isles Airways Ltd. and 
West Coast Air Services Ltd., also took 
an interest in the Company. The real 
development in the British Railways’ par- 
ticipation in air services can be taken as 
from the formation of this Company, and 
the inauguration in the same year of a 
daily service all the year round between 
London, Belfast and Glasgow. 

In the same year and the year following, 
a number of other internal services were 
introduced by Railway Air Services main- 


ly connecting the large ports, and in the 
intervening period up to the outbreak of 
war in 1939, the Railways continued to 
develop air routes and to acquire financial 
interests in several of the more important 
Air Companies, and were also instrumen- 
tal in the formation of other Companies 
for taking over and developing existing 
routes. 

A committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment in 1938 to enquire into civil aviation 
expressed the view in their Report that 
the Railway Companies were making 4 
useful contribution to civil air develop- 
ment. 

In 1939 approximately 80 per cent of 
the total route mileage licensed for ait 
transport was operated by railway com- 
panies through 16 air transport companies. 

Prior to the war the Railways had in- 
vested $2,500,000 in air companies and 
had expended $1,500,000 on development. 


Wartime Operation 


Immediately war broke out all air ser 
vices were suspended and the aircraft and 
personnel were requisitioned by the Air 
Ministry. The change-over from peace t0 
war conditions was completed at twenty- 
four hours notice. Some companies were 
assigned to the work of repair and main- 


’ tenance, others continued as operators 


but in a different capacity, carrying out 
flights under the control of the Air Min 
istry. 
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It was, however, soon apparent that 
consequent on the requisitioning of ship- 
ping, communication with many outposts, 
such as those in the west and northern 
isles of Scotland and which pre-war en- 
jeyed both steam liner and air services, 
were suffering and during the latter part 
of 1939 and in 1940-a number of routes 
re-opened in ordér to provide mail and 
other services. Conditions were then ex- 
tremely difficult as the presence of hostile 
aircraft around and over the coastal areas 
made the operation of many routes 
hazardous and occasionally the pilots of 
aircraft found themselves in the middle 
of an aerial battle off the northern coasts. 
It is a tribute to the ability and courage of 
the crews that out of all the operations 
undertaken from the outbreak of war to 
the fall of France in June 1940, involving 
1,000,000 aircraft miles none of the air- 
craft was lost. 

In the spring of 1940 the Government 
decided that it was essential to provide 
more rapid communication between a 
number of points involving sea crossings 
for the convenience of service personnel 
and others engaged in the war effort, and 
certain additional routes were selected for 
operation. The principal internal opera- 
tors grouped themselves to undertake the 
operation of these routes, forming for 
this purpose a body known as the As- 
sociated Airways Joint Committee, on 
which each of the operating companies is 
represented. Before the air companies had 
time to settle down to their job the course 
of the war changed and again the aircraft 
and crews of the civil airlines were pressed 
into service to assist the evacuation of 
personnel and important stores from 
France. 

The civil air services were resumed by 
the end of June, 1940, and despite the 
difficulties created by the subsequent air 
bombardment of the country, the restric- 
lions on the use of the navigational and 
meteorological aids which under normal 
conditions are available, and the calls on 
the personnel for service with the Forces. 
the routes have since been operated with 
practically 100 per cent regularity. 
Today, the British Railways are finan- 
cially interested in 16 air companies, al- 
though the restricted services are operated 
by five only of these companies, others 


contributing aircraft personnel and equip- 
ment. 


The restricted services comprise: 
Railway Air Services Ltd. Liverpool- 


Scottish Airways Ltd. Glasgow-West- 


ern Isles and 
the Hebrides. 
Inverness-Ork- 


neys-Shetlands. 
Isle of Man Air Services Ltd. Liverpool-Isle of 
Man. 


Great Western & Southern Air Lands End- 
Lines Ltd. Scilly Isles. 


West Coast Air Services Ltd. Liverpool- 
Dublin. 


In addition to these services special 
flights are undertaken on behalf of gov- 
ernment departments while the air am- 
bulance service, operated by the Scottish 
Airways Ltd., to isolated islands off the 
Scottish coast has given wonderful service. 

The actual operating companies, to- 
gether with Air Commerce, Ltd., Olley 
Air Service, Ltd., and Western Isles Air- 
ways, Ltd., form the member companies 
of the Associated Airways Joint Com- 
mittee previously referred to, and which 
co-ordinates all the wartime activities of 
the group and ensure the pooling of the 
whole of the resources of the companies 
to the best advantage. Associated with 
the railway companies in the development 
of the air services are Coast Lines, Ltd., 
the Isle of Man Steam Packet Co., Ltd., 
David MacBrayne, Ltd., and the North 
of Scotland, Orkney and Shetland Steam 
Navigation Co., whilst the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation holds an in- 
terest in Railway Air Services, Ltd. 

Since June, 1940, the air companies as- 
sociated with the railways have, in spite 
of the restricted routes and services al- 
lowed under war conditions, operated 
nearly six million aircraft miles and con- 
veyed over 200,000 passengers, in addition 
to over five and a half million pounds of 
urgent mail and freight. 

The figures of the Associated Airways 
Group for the year ended December 31, 
1943 are given below. 


Great Western & Southern 


pg TE a een 42,720 5,525 20,850 
Isle of Man Services...... 235,664 11,856 342,299 
Railway Air Services...... 430,452 20,004 107,367 
Scottish Airways......... 428,008 11,619 821,561 
Western Isles Airways 


(operated by Scottish t 
RRS ars 334,618 10,548 221,974 
West Coast Air Services... 101,302 5,018 16,644 


1,572,764 64,660 1,530,695 
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The Writer 


Mr. Slattery gained his early ex- 
perience in railroading in the north 
of England where he was engaged 
in various capacities at passenger 
stations, freight depots and in dis- 
trict and headquarters departments. 
With the merger of the British and 
Irish railway interests in North 
America in 1933, he was ced in 
charge of field work for all compa- 
nies until 1936 when he returned to 
England as assistant to the district 
manager at the northwest port of 
Barrow. He was later Deputy Re- 
search Assistant to the Chief Com- 
mercial Manager at the London 
Headquarters, and also lectured o 
commercial subjects at the School 
of Transport inagurated in 1938. 
He was named to his present post 
recently, succeeding the late Lieut. 
Col. C. M. Turner. 


Post-War Plans 


As to post war developments the Rail- 
ways believe that comprehensive air ser- 
vices, both within the British Isles and to 
the Continent, are intimately linked. It is 
proposed to establish a complete series of 
air service linking the principal cities of 
the British Isles with every part of the 
Continent west of a line drawn from 
Stockholm to Budapest and what is more 
to do it without subsidy. 

As to operation and price Mr. G. Elliot, 
a Director of Railway Air Services and 
Deputy General Manager of the Southern 
Railway, has pointed out that the public 
must pay for speed otherwise the railway 
companies’ trains and ships (the latter 
pre-war carried 4,000,000 passengers a 
year) would be merely subsidising the air 
services. But, he continued, we will have 
the finest and fastest planes. We should 
have the best continental traffic connec- 
tions and we should issue tickets on an 
interavailability basis so that a passenger 
could go out by plane and return by train 
and ship if so desired—complementary 
transport is the aim and the best of each. 
Mr Elliot’s reply to those who fear an ex- 


tension of the railways’ interest in aif 
transport was “People said we went inte 
road transport to strangle it. That was 
ridiculous. We invested money in bus com 
panies and we fitted road and rail te 
gether. We now want to fit air travel with 
train and steamship and give the publi¢ 
the best in transportation.” 


Sir Harold Hartley, a Vice President of 


the London Midland and Scottish Raik 
way and Chairman of the Railway Ait 
Services Committee, in a recent referencé 
to the difficulty of operating aircraft 
economically within the British Isles 
pointed out that whereas costs in the 
United States were based on getting nob 
less than 3,000 flying hours from airerait 
each year, in Great Britain only 800 @ 
1,000 flying hours could be obtained. 

The Advisor to the Railways is Mm 
D. H. Handover, one of the longest && 
perienced air traffic experts in Europe 
formerly with Instone Air Lines and fF 
over twenty years Traffic Chief of Im 


_perial Airways and later of the B.O.A@ 


The detailed plans now being worked 
out will go before the Railway Com 
panies Boards and if approved will thea 
be put before the Government. 
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STRIKING POWER 


More than 50,000 Allison engines have been built for 
the use of Allied fighting pilots around the globe. * 
These skilled pilots using fighting planes powered 

by these engines have established a lopsided 

“box score” in our favor. * That is testimony 

to the striking power of good 

men armed with good American 

fighting equipment. 

*It is also an in- Sw ee 

dication of aircraft Ss 

engine performance you \s 

will be glad to have ; 

in the planes you 


use after final 


POWERED BY ALLISON 

P-38— Lightning 

P-39— Airacobra 

P.40— Warhawk 

A-36 and P-51— Mustang 
The more-than- 50,000 Allison engines 
built for the U. S. Army Air Forces 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


( KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
~ BUY MORE WAR BONDS _ Indianapolis, Indiane 
ee fio a => — a aa sn . Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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Frozen Cargoes Are Out 


The bugaboo of undependable heating and frozen 


cargoes, a thorn in the side of our shippers, is 
vanishing under the friendly warmth of a 
new and unique heating apparatus 


EVELOPMENT of the “Janitrol’” high altitude aircraft heater by Surface 

Combustion of Toledo, Ohio, brings to an end the troubles and difficulties 

resulting from inability of conventional aircraft heating systems to perform de- 
pendably under all conditions encountered in modern aviation. 


The “Janitrol” heater -will keep air cargo 
from freezing and maintains adequate tem- 
peratures. It will keep perishable goods at 
proper temperature regardless of altitude or 


conditions of plane operation. Evidence of 


the unit’s all-around dependability is the fact 
that it has been flight tested at 37,500 feet 
and laboratory tested under simulated condi- 
tions at over 50,000 feet. It is now used on 


Army and Navy approved aircraft in all the- 


aters of war not only for combat but also 
for air cargo and personnel service. It has 
been developed and perfected in closest co- 


«operation with air force engineers. 


This advance in aircraft heating is en- 
tirely dependable as a heat producer. Oper- 
ating independent of the plane engine, it 
assures uniform heat output on take-off, dur- 
ing flight, on landing and on the ground 
while the plane engine is not operating. Its 
small size and simplicity of design make it 
readily adaptable for installation in most effec- 
tive locations in the plane. Its “whirl fiame” 
principle of operation, which makes it im- 
possible for the heater to “blow out,” assures 
heat delivery regardless of altitude tempera- 
ture or air density. The fact that it may be 
equipped with a fan assures positive delivery 
of heat not only where needed but in the 
precise volume required. 


Other features of the unit make it ideal 
for heating cargo planes. Its light weight (a 
typical ram-operated unit with controls weigh- 
ing less than 30 pounds, has an output of 
100,000 Btu per hour), does not require any 
sacrifice of cargo payload capacity. (Larger 


capacity heaters are also available.) Instal-, 


lation of this unit in the “Skymaster” trans- 
port permitted a saving of 120 pounds in the 
heating system alone. Precious space is also 
saved by the design of the heater which per- 


mits use of very small fuel transmission tub 
ing. This tubing is no larger than ordinary 
engine fuel lines. Starting and stopping is 
accomplished quickly due to the carefully en- 
gineered control system. 

Indication of the “Janitrol’s” ability as a 
plane heater is seen in the fact that only 
three units are used in the giant “Skymaster” 
cargo transport manufactured by Douglas. 
Two units of 100,000 Btu per hour output 
take care of the needs in the main cabin, 
navigator’s compartment, crew quarters, also 
the defrosting of the astro-dome and side wit 
dows in the pilot’s compartment. The third 
unit of 40,000 Btu per hour output, furnishes 
all the heat necessary for the pilot’s foot 
warmers and for defrosting the windshields 
These units, furnishing heat through properly 
engineered duct work, maintain desirable ip 
side temperatures when those outside range 
to 70 below zero. This heater is equipped 
with a fan for ground operation. 

The two cabin heaters, located immediately 
above the rear center ceiling panel in Me 
crew quarters, are installed parallel to each 
other in the duct system. They may be oper 
ated together or independently. Either or 
both may be operated at a high or low male 
of fuel input as desired. Burned gases from 
the cabin heaters are exhausted through tht 
top of the plane. 


The single cockpit heater is located in the 
forward end of the fuselage above the nose 
wheel well. It may be operated at either full 
rate or half rate. Burned gases are exhausted 
through the right side of the nose of the 
fuselage. ; 

One of the greatest advantages of the “Jan 
trol” heater, in addition to its absolute de 
pendability during plane operation, is the fact 
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that its independence from the plane engines 
assures protection to cargoes while planes 
are on the ground during the flow temper- 
tures. 
: These heaters are also used on the Curtiss 
Wright C-46 “Commando” transport and the 
new stainless steel RB-1 cargo plane built by 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. which is 
being equipped with the “Janitrol” for cock- 
pit and cargo space heating. Other new air 
vargo ships are being planned to use “Jani- 
trol” heaters. 

An interesting sidelight on the adaptabil- 


ity of the heater is the fact that consideration 
is now being given by Surface Combustion 
to designing current models as removable 
types. The object of this is to permit quick 
installation and removal in airplanes in ser- 
vice that do not have heating equipment now. 
The plan is to leave the heaters in certain 
planes only during special trips as, for exam- 
ple, when flights are made at altitudes, or 
for trips through low-temperature areas. This 
will assure sufficient warmth for the protec- 
tion of perishable cargoes or for personnel on 
such flights. 


ie HEATED ALR 
me COLD AIA 
om FUEL LINE 
m= & XH AUST 


_ JANITROL AIRCRAFT HEATER: 
ie AAS-1OOR-HS 


 ZANITROL. AIRCRAFT ZEATERS 
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HEATED CARGO —Here are graphic illustrations of the Janitrol aircraft heater 
to protect air freight from frost. This new and unique producer of warmth is de- 
pendable during plane operation and independent of plane engines. Not only does 


it radiate warmth in cargo space, but heats the cockpit as well. 


On top are the 


details of the Janitrol heater installation in the Douglas Skymaster transport plane. 
to the left is pictured the spray type which is ram-operated for air cargo space 


heating, while to the right is the 


vapor type which is equipped for ground heating. 
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Post-War Air Commerce To Make 
New York Leading Air Traffic Center 


The post-war pattern for international air 
transportation will give the Port of New York 
a predominant position as an air traffic center, 
in the opinion of Frank C. Ferguson, chair- 
man of the Port of New York Authority. Mr. 
Ferguson coupled his prediction with an an- 
nouncement of the publication of the first air 
map with all measurements centering on the 
New York-New Jersey area. On this map, 
which is known as an “azimuthal equidistant 
projection,” every straight line out of the 
Port is a great circle route and air distances 
may be scaled on a straight line. 

Mr. Ferguson contended that the new map 
will be valuable in determining the trend of 
air transportation to and from the Port of 
New York after the war. “The map shows 
clearly,” he said, “the savings in distance, and 


therefore in time and cost, that will be had - 


from direct air routes to all points in the 
Caribbean and thence to South America.” 

In the early development of international 
air transportation into the Caribbean and on 


to South America, changes of planes and cat 
riers at points on our southeastern coast were 
necessary because of limitations of equipment. 
However, the Port Authority Chairman e& 
plained, the wartime improvements of aviation 
equipment will now permit long over-water 
flights with satisfactory payloads. 

In this connection, Mr. Ferguson pointed 
out that in 1940, the last period for whieh 
figures are available, 48.6 per cent of the 
value of our foreign trade and 22.6 per cent 
of its volume passed through the Port of 
New York. The average value of a pound of 
freight passing through this Port was more 
than double the national average. 

This high-value freight is particularly sue 
ceptible to diversion to air transportation. 
About 70 per cent of the pre-war overseas 
passenger travelers used the Port of New York 
Approximately two-thirds of American cit 
zens traveling abroad lived within the north 
eastern portion of the United States, over @ 
per cent in New York and New Jersey 
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Records of domestic air express revenues show 
that about 25 per cent of all such traffic 
originates at or is delivered to New York. 

“In view of these facts,” Mr. Ferguson 
added, “it’s logical to predict that the Port 
of New York will take its place as one of the 
world’s great air traffic centers. Direct air 
routes to important overseas points are indis- 
pensable to its development.” 

A significant factor of the newly published 
air map is its graphic illustration of the fact 
that all points in the Caribbean except the 
westerly half of Cuba, are closer to New York 
by direct routes, than they are by way of the 
southeastern part of the country. The air 
route to San Juan, P.R., is 31.6 per cent 
longer via Miami than it is by direct route 
from New York. Port of Spain, Trinidad, is 
23.4 per cent farther through Miami; Nassau, 
British West Indies, 16.7 per cent; Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, 8.7 per cent; Caracas, 
Venezuela, 7.8 per cent. The percentages, 
Mr. Ferguson emphasized, represent potential 
wastes of time and money in the air transpor- 
tation of passengers and freight between the 
Port of New York and these vital Caribbean 
and South American points. 

The Port of New York has a substantial 
amount of direct service by air to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Yet it Jacks any 


permanently certified direct service to closer 
points in Central America, Western Caribbean, 
and Northern South America. 

Referring to the recent proposal of the 
CAA for twenty post-war international air 
routes for commercial operation by United 
States flag lines, Mr. Ferguson disclosed that 
seven of these proposed routes will have New 
York as a terminal, while two more which 
start at Cristobal and Balboa, are extensions 
into South America of routes which have their 
local terminals in New York. 

“We are entering a period in which inter- 
national air transportation routes are going to 
be established for operation in the post-war 
period, Mr. Ferguson said. “To meet the 
needs of commerce it is important that these 
routes be the shortest and most direct which 
post-war equipment and the navigational aids 
developed during the war will permit.” 

The new map was prepared by the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society at the suggestion of 
the Port of New York Authority. Actually, it 
is centered on the Statue of Liberty, and shows 
most of North America, all of Central and 
South America, the Caribbean Islands, most 
of Europe and western Africa. An azimuthal 
map, it was explained, is one which maintains 
the true direction of all points on the earth’s 
surface away from one selected point. 
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OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO 
THE AIRPLANE EXPORT TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL 
SHIPPING AGENTS 


* 


Complete Facilities Arranging, Dismantling, Boxing, Forwarding, 
. All Risk Insurance 


‘HARRY K. BARR, President 


si 5 BROADWAY 
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(Trade Mark) 
By L. A. GotpsmitH, Economic Analyst, Air TRANSPORTATION 


zy HE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP AND TOURIST AGENTS ASSOCIATION, INC., is being 
fore-handed in planning for post-war vacations for tourist travelers, They know the charac. 
teristics of Americans are to “go places” early and often, and they expect that as soon as post- 

war situations permit, travelers will be ready, waiting, and 
Tourist Air Travel Is willing to go here, there, and everywhere. The Association 
Next Step In Planni will discuss special travel plans for the post-war period at 

ng Atlantic City, October 27 to 29. 

For Post-War Vacations The arresting statement originated by the Consolidated 

Vultee Aircraft Corporation, “No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours flying time from your local airport” has evidently made a dent in the conscious- 
ness of the Tourist Agents Association. They definitely recognize that the present travel-starved 
public is following the progress of air travel with avid interest. So they have prepared to do 
something about it by familiarizing themselves with the necessary requirements for air travel. 

Pan American Airways is also being fore-handed on this potential post-war tourist air 
travel. They have made available a special training course for accredited travel agents in the 
United States in nine major cities, as follows: New York, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Los 

Angeles, San Francisco, Houston, Miami, New Orleans, 
Pan American Airways ane Sea. , 
Has Training C This training is a six-day course, intensive and may be 

fa n ng Lourse taken either in six consecutive days, or one day a week 

For Tourist Air Travel for six consecutive weeks. It is being handled flexibly so 

that a travel agent who is unable to leave his business 
for as long as six days and is located at a near-by point from one of the central cities may 
come in once a week; while others, who are farther away and prefer to take it all in one gulp, 
can arrange for the concentrated six-day course. 
« The course covers such information as telephone and counter salés-reservation procedures 
and variations in passenger variations in passenger rates as well as routes. The latter, it is 
pointed out, is very important, as there might be five separate routes in this country to Rio de 
Janeiro, and the rates on the different routes would vary. If an agent is not fully informed on 
these differentiations, he is apt to tell a prospective air traveler that the rate to Rio is so and 
so much and then give him a choice of routes and neglect to inform him that by going through 
one route, it would cost more than another, or vice versa. Rio is just an example, of course; 
same might apply from any given starting point to any other point of ultimate destination. 

. The ticketing procedures have a number of technicalities which the agents must wate 
very closely. For instance, they are accustomed to a steamship ticket, all in one piece. So they 
are cautioned to point out to the air traveler that an International air transportation ticket 

consists of a varying number of flight coupons, even 

Ticket Technicalities though for one consecutive trip. They further explain 

An Important Factor that these flight coupons are necessitated by the fact that 

P the passenger will pass through a number of different for 

In Air Travel Abroad eign countries having their own specific regulations, each 

of which might call for some special notation in wording 

on that portion of the ticket covering the flight over some particular country. Then again, there 

are changes in operation where, for instance, a passenger leaves the jurisdiction of Pan Amete 

can Airways and changes to a Panagra plane, or where a change-over is made to one of Pan 

American’s local affiliates, such as the Panair do Brasil, to Avianca of Colombia, or to the Com 
pania Mejicana de Aviacion in Mexico. 

There is also the question of immigration regulations into each country, including our owl, 
and this also takes in the special requirements of quarantine restrictions. This quarantine situ- 
ation is very important, as the health inspectors in the majority of countries require the plane 
to be thoroughly sprayed out, and neither do they overlook the passengers in this spraying. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ONLY THE 


Tuere is considerable speculation about the 
future use of the airplane as a cargo carrier. 
Three recent developments, we believe, forerun 
many that in time will make air transportation 
commonplace with shippers of almost every- 
thing. 

 — American Airlines enhanced the 
usefulness of its International Air 
Express service to Mexico by mak- 
ing it possible to reach 40 Mexican 
cities in addition to Monterrey and 
Mexico City. American now for- 
wards shipments by fastest avail- 
able means of transport (or as you 
direct) to off-line points. Result: 


greater shipping speed, easier han- 


dling, increased efficiency. 

In February, American inaugurated its new 
C.O.D. and Collect services on air shipments to 
Monterrey and Mexico City. These services 
eliminate tying up your money in shipping 
charges and enable you to settle more quickly 
your financial relations with the consignee. 

In March, extra economy was 
added to the time-saving speed, 
convenience and simplicity of ship- 
ping by air. International Valuation 
Charges to and from Mexico were 
reduced 20%! 

It pays to ship by air. For pickup, 
call Railway Express Agency, Air 
Express Division. And remember to 


Mark your shipments to or from Mexico: 
“VIA AMERICAN AIRLINES INTERNATIONAL AIR EXPRESS” 


me wamiowa, ax mvremariona. AMERICAN AIRLINES occ. novre or tat racsues 
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Food Flies From 
Garden To Table 
Overnight 


Fresh fruits and vegetables from Pacific Coast 
are served on New York’s luncheon tables 


é &. feasibility of overnight transportation 
of perishable goods by air to distant mar- 
kets was successfully demonstrated recently 
before 250 representatives of the food, trans- 
portation and research fields who were guests 
at a luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City consisting of the first full plane- 
load of perishables ever flown from coast to 
coast. 

Sponsored jointly by Wayne University of 
Detroit, United Air Lines and the Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Company, the air cargo 
luncheon was held as a practical demonstra- 
tion of the success with which vine and 


tree-ripened fruits and vegetables can be - 


transported by air to remote markets thus 
eliminating seasons in food. 

The sponsors of the luncheon were hailed 
by Dr. Spencer A. Larsen, director of aif 
cargo research at the university, as pioneers 
in blueprinting the post-war usefulness of the 
airplane in the vast new field of transporting 
highly perishable foods from areas of produc 
tion to metropolitan markets, and of increat 
ing the variety, palatability and nutritional 


_value of fresh foods for millions of city 


dwellers. 

Pre-luncheon taste tests, in which all the 
guests participated in an effort to compare 
fruits picked green-ripe for surface, transpor 
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Edible Air Cargo —Miss Helen 

Housley picks huge bunches of Rebier 

grapes at Sanger, Calif., for inclusion 

in plane-load of food flown overnight 
to the East coast. 


tation and other chosen fully ripe for air 
transportation, resulted in an overwhelming 
yictory for the air-borne berries, peaches and 
melons. 

The menu for the luncheon, a chef’s delight, 
consisted in part of Dungeness crabmeat cock- 
tails, a “stratosphere” salad featuring fully- 
matured Golden State vegetables, Colorado 
rainbow trout taken from Rocky Mountain 
streams, a fruit salad containing rare fruits 
shipped over great distances for the first time. 
Floral decorations for the tables were also 
flown from various sections of the country as 
part of the record load. 

Dr. Warren E. Bow, president of Wayne 
University and superintendent of Detroit pub- 
lic schools, told his audience that New York 
had been selected as the luncheon scene be- 
cause the metropolitan area comprises the 
world’s largest produce market, and added 
that development of a rapid means of trans- 
porting perishables is destined to expedite de- 
livery of sufficient quantities of healthful food 
to this city. 

The flying of the first full plane-load of 
perishable foods from coast to coast, Dr. Bow 
continued, was a milestone on the road to 
greater post-war use for the airplane and a 
hetter way of life for the American people. 

é university is currently conducting re- 


— on air cargo transportation of perish- 
ables. 


Plane-Load—The first plane-load of 
perishable foods ever flown from coast 
to coast is unloaded at LaGuardia Field 
for the luncheon and clinic held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


Strange Cargo — Tree-ripened Cali- 
myrna figs were part of the first full 
plane-load of perishable foods which 
arrived in New York City after an over- 
night flight from the West coast. 


J. Prescott Blount, manager for perishable 
cargo of United Air Lines, declared that air 
cargo will enable us to enjoy a vast new 
variety of things that heretofore were only 
legend; provide us with an entirely new and 
vastly superior level of quality for a great 
many fruits and vegetables already in our 
metropolitan markets; and provide the house- 
wife with short cuts and convenience in the 
preparation of food far surpassing the usual 
situation today. 

Harvey A. Baum, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of A. & P.’s produce-buying 
affiliate, disclosed that the food eaten at the 
luncheon would normally not have appeared 
on tables in this city before the first week in 
September. Air cargo, he said, should be of 

(Continued on page 39) 
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IT’S AN AIR WORLD (Continued from page 22) 


In addition to the foregoing, Pan American has also jaid out considerable data covering 
general information for the passengers which includes semi-technical details regarding the 
equipment of the planes or some casual facts such as telling the prospective passengers that on 
a trip from this country, let us say, to Chile, they might experience all varieties of Spring: 
Summer, and Winter weather, and to bring along clothing accordingly. 

It is suggested to the agents that they point out that meals are served when in flight and 
are included in the cost of the ticket. However, the expenses of stop-overs at hotels, while en 


route, are for the account of the passenger. These stop-overs are generally at night, in caseae 


where there is no night flight, but such night stops will be practically eliminated in the future 
when night flying will be the rule rather than the exception. Night flying will, of course, have 
to wait until it is possible to install lighted runways at the various air fields en route, and such 
lighted runway installations are not a question of casual procedure but entail expense, effort, 
and very often considerable negotiation with foreign governments. 

This intense planning for post-war air travel abroad is of extreme interest to me. In my 
column last month it may be recalled that I stressed, somewhat strongly, my belief that “air 
travel and tourist trade might solve the difficulties now stumping the experts—how to increase 
dollars balances”—naturally that means how to increase dollar balances for foreign countries 
so that our prospective foreign customers could purchase and be able to pay for more and more 
American products. 

Therefore, more power to all the post-war planning of the Association of American Steam- 
ship and Tourists Agents, Inc., and the same to the Pan American Airways for so ably aiding 
and abetting them by their accent on training for air travel abroad. 


RED D. LEHN, Director of the International Division of The Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, recently returned from a South American trip by air. He is enthusiastic about 
the results achieved through the time-saving element, pointing out that in six weeks he traveled 
16,000 miles and visited eight countries—Panama— 
Ecuador—Peru—Chile—Argentina—Uruguay—Brazil and 
= Howna — Trinidad. Of the 42 days of elapsed time for the total 
or Business Results trip, 33 days were in the field doing business. 
Reports Fred D. Lehn Mr. Lehn is starting off on another six weeks’ business 
air trip, this time to Central America and the Caribbean 
area, and he plans to travel more and more by air, because of the time-saving element. However, 
he does eo the oe that a _ pepper sea trip has its high points, too, if you want 
to mix in a little rest and relaxation with a business trip. 

Mr. Lehn stressed the fact that although less time is spent one can visit more countries and 
contact more dealers, and that even if the cost were greater in transportation, which he finds 
it really is not, the all-over cost was less. 

And to my mind, there is still another angle to this 

question of the cost of a sales trip when undertaken by 

More Dealers Covered air. The executive’s salary is chargeable against the time 

More Countries Visited consumed in travel, and if he is away less time that is an 

In Considerably Less Time item of reduced expense when viewed in connection with 
air trips for business. 

Mr. Lehn also sings the praises of Pan American Airways and Panagra. He cannot speak 
too highly of their efficiency and courtesy and the manner in which they deal with the difficult 
matter of priorities and other delays and obstacles incurred through war situations. Mr. Leha 
himself was only offloaded once, and that, at his last stop before returning to the United States. 
He emphasizes that he had no priorities, but just picked himself up and went. In his opinion, 
the possibilities for future business development through the means of air travel are tremen 
dous, and that after the war a still greater impetus will be seen in this direction. 

As for air cargo, Mr. Lehn was on the conservative side when it comes to this question— 
especially in regard to his company’s product of ‘typewriters and office equipment. He believes 
that emergency shipments as well as parts for replacement and repair will be feasible by aif, 
but he doubts that regular air shipments of typewriters will be practicable for some years W@ 
come. But the stimulus to export business and world trade in general is inevitable. 
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Unveiling Tomorrow’s Air Packaging—TODAY 


Here at The Manhattan Storage and Warehouse Co., the handling of 
goods of the highest value, demanding utmost care and precaution, has 
heen a consummate craft of long development. This long and successful 
experience is the background for packing i commodity traveling by air, 
from specialized merchandise to drugs . . . packaged scientifically-light yet with 
the utmost degree of safety. 


It is natural that The Manhattan, planning for the age of air cargo, should be 

in the vanguard, placing at the disposal of a (for the moment) limited 
number of shippers, the most modern type of packaging for air shipment. Accom- 
plishing Today what others plan for Tomorrow. 


Into The Manhattan packaging goes all the skill and know-how that generations 
of New Yorkers have always used Let us tell you more of the value of this for- 
ward-looking service. ; 


“MANHATTAN-PAC" Your Air Cargo Packaging 


WEIGHING — STRAPPING — LABELING 


SPOT STOCK SHIPMENTS 
MARKING — SEALING — BALING 


The. Manhatan.'iti 
i WAREHOUSE CO. 
2a; Sa 
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(Trade Mark) 


Pan Am Announces 
Post-War Plans For 
Latin American Growth 


Traveling by air to any point in the Western 
Hemisphere has been brought down to the 
strata of the average man at a cost he can 
afford under the post-war program of the Pan 
American World Airways System for the ex- 
pansion of its Latin American services which 
recently was made public for the first time. 

A pioneer in international air transport, 
Pan American was the first commercial air 
line in the world to operate over major ocean 
routes. Now Pan American delves into 
another field—that of economic air transporta- 
tion. 

Details of the program have been filed with 

the Civil Aeronautics Board before which hear- 
ings will be held on the request for authority 
to operate more direct express services in 
South America to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires and to connect the company’s Latin 
American network with additional gateway 
ports in the United States. 
« The exhibits currently being filed with the 
CAB disclose the fact that Pan American has 
ordered a fleet of larger and still more ad- 
vanced four engined Clippers that embody the 
technical improvements developed during the 
war. Construction orders for these new air- 
craft are subject to the release of the War 
Productions Board as soon as military priori- 
ties permit. Security reasons do not allow 
disclosure of performance details of the new 
aircraft, but the larger of the new Clippers 
will carry 108 passengers to the most distant 
South American capitals. A smaller four 
engined type will carry sixty passengers, ser- 
ving intermediate points. Both Clippers can 
fly in the sub-stratosphere at speeds in excess 
of 200 miles per hour. 

On the new high speed “express” schedules 
now planned, the new Clippers would reduce 
travel time to Buenos Aires from the present 
ninety-one hours and fifteen minutes to 
twenty-one hours and twenty-five minutes; and 
to Rio de Janeiro from the present sixty-six 
hours to nineteen hours and fifty minutes. 
Similar fast schedules would also be available 
from all Pan American gateways in the United 
— to and between Latin American capi- 
tals, 

The new fleet will increase the company’s 


present passenger-mile transport capacity if 
Latin America more than 100 times. In at 
dition, the fares would be reduced—to a lower 
point than any ever offered anywhere in the 
world in air transportation—to three and @ 
half cents a mile on the long distance routes 
to Rio and Buenos Aires. Substantial redue 
tions will also be offered to other points else 
where in Latin America. 

As for cargo, the capacity which would be 
increased seventeen times from current figures 
to over 30,000,000 pounds annually, rates 
would average 25.4 cents per ton mile, while 
classified cargo destined for the more distant 
commercial centers would be carried for rates 
as low as ten cents per ton mile. 


Skyfreighter Cargo Plane 
New in Service for AA 


“Skyfreighters,” companion planes to the 
Skysleepers and Flagships, have gone inte 
operation on American Airlines transconti 
nental route. The planes are among the 
twenty-five being returned by the Army 
American Airlines, the original owners. The 
planes have been put through a complete 
conversion program by American to provide 
facilities best adapted to the carriage of carga 
based upon the company’s experience and Te 
search on the cargo problem. Interiors of the 
“Skyfreighters,” stripped of seats and all nom 
essential facilities, are being divided into 
sections for the most efficient loading and 
stowage of shipments, and will provide special 
compartments for fragile cargo. 


New Routes For Braniff 


T. E. Braniff, president of both Aerovias 
Braniff, S.A., and Braniff Airways, Inc., has 
disclosed in Dallas, Texas, that Aerovias 
Braniff has been granted permission to oper 
ate international air routes totaling 3,067 
miles, touching two points in the United 
States—Miami and Los Angeles—and a route 
to Panama by way 2f the capitals of the 
countries in Central America, by General Max 
imino Avila Camacha, secretary of Commun 
cations and Public Works for Mexico. 

The route to Panama is the first Mexican 


- authorization extending to a Mexican 


airline through the countries of Central 
America, and is an extension cf Aerovil 
Braniff’s previously authorized route between 
Mexico City and Tapachula. 
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Send for Free Boots Weight-Saving 

Booklet Today —Actual weights of 

over 250 different self-locking nuts 

used in aircraft, comprehensively 

reviewed for the convenience of air- _Beots Steel Anchor Nut 
craft designers, engineers, operating (W2S #8-32) This all- 
and maintenance personnel. Copy 

will be sent you, free, on request. 


BO OTS a= SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn, Dept. E 
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Reports Reflect 
Increased Earnings 
From Stepped-Up Volumes 


The reports on operations of several airlines 
and the aircraft manufacturing companies 
have shown increased earnings over previous 
periods made possible by stepped-up volumes 
of business resulting from, among other 
things, record equipment utilization and ab- 
normal war-time passenger-mail-express traffic. 

Stockholders in the Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corporation have been advised by 
the firm’s president, J. Carlton Ward, Jr., that 
for 1943 the total dollar volume of business 
for the year amounted to $102,450,364 as 
compared to $47,080,224 for 1942. This rep- 
resents an increase of 118 per cent over 1942 
and a rise of 642 per cent over the volume 
of business transacted in 1941. Net income 
of the corporation for 1943 was $1,827,211 
after Federal taxes totaling $8,510,685 and 
amounted to 1.8 per cent of sales. This was 
equivalent to $1.75 per share of common 
stock outstanding as against sixty cents per 
share for 1942. 

United Air Lines reports the highest oper- 
ating revenue for any quarterly period in its 
history for the second quarter of 1944. Net 
income for the period was $1,814,754, equiva- 
lent to $1.13 per share of common stock and 
$17.28 of preferred stock, as against $1,170,622 
in the corresponding period of 1943. 

Net earnings of Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air Inc. for the second quarter of 1944 
totaled $660,995, or sixty-eight cents per 
share, after provision for Federal income 
taxes. This compares with a net income of 
$419,341 or forty-three cents per share for 
the same period last year. 

A dividend of fifty cents per share on the 
common stock of Northwest Airlines has been 
declared by the directors of the corporation. 
The dividend, payable Sept. 1st to common 
shareholders of record as of Aug. 18, repre- 
sents a total amount of $178,190. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Braniff Airways Inc. in Dallas, Texas, 
a cash dividend was declared of fifteen cents 
per share, payable Aug. 25, to all stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business Aug. 10. 
The net earnings of the company for the 
quarterly period ended June 30 were $220,- 
357.82. 

The board of directors of All American 
Aviation Inc. has voted to pay the semi-an- 


nual dividend of fifty cents a share on the. 


Corporation’s preferred stock. The dividends 
will be paid on Sept. 1 to preferred stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Aug. 15. 


Grace Line To Integrate _ 
Air-Sea Services \ 
In the Caribbean Area \ 


With a view toward integrating its sea and 
air services in the Caribbean area, the Grace 
Line has just filed with the CAB an applica 
tion for airline operation between New York 
and Nassau, Bahamas; Aruba and Curacao, — 
Netherland West Indies; La Guaira and Mara. 
caibo, Venezuela; Barranquilla, Colombia; 
Balboa, Panama Canal Zone and Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

The program is proposed by the steamship 
line in an effort to fill the need for direct air 
service between New York, Nassau and the 
Caribbean area. The air route for which the 
company applied parallels its steamship route 
to the Caribbean and the north coast of South 
America, thus making possible the complete 
co-ordination of schedules for planes and 
ships. 

Plans are afoot, it was said, to make the 
steamship and plane fares uniform wherever 
possible, and the tickets interchangeable for 
both services. According to R. Ranney 
Adams, executive vice-president of the Grace 
Line, such integration of sea and air servite 
would contribute to the development of inter 
national overseas aviation and benefit the 
America merchant marine, which after the 
war will be faced with even greater compe 
tition than in the past. 


Air Express Tops 
15 Million Pounds 

The Air Express Division of Railway Ex 
press Agency handled more than 15,300,000 
pounds of air express for the nation’s domestic 
airlines in the first six months of this year. 
The total, partly estimated, was 15,320827 
pounds, representing a gain of 11.2 per cent 
over the first half of 1943. 

A total of 811,850 shipments were carried in 
domestic air express service in the first half of 
the current year, compared with 721,176 ship 
ments in the similar 1943 period, an increase 
of 12.5 per cent. 

The report made public by the agency 
showed that international air express is aver 
aging 18,000 shipments a month. During the 
first half of this year, 112,177 shipments were 
dispatched through the international gateways 
to Mexico, Central and South America, a 263 
per cent increase. Shippers paid almost 
$400,000 in express charges on this inter 
national air traffic, 13.6 per cent more 
in a similar period Jast year. 

The report pointed also to the additional 
equipment now being acquired by the com 
mercial airlines as indicative of the incr 
cargo space rapidly being made available for 
non-priority air express. 
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\ F AIR EXPRESS shipments could talk—and knew where they were going and 
why — we wouldn’t have to urge you to ship when ready, especially if you 


PRR VR HBS FHF 6h UCU MOCO 
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23 a manufacturer of war materials. For early shipment is the way to be certain 


f earliest possible delivery. Don’t let shipments lie around for routine end-of-day 
pick up. Call arm Express the instant the label is on. No matter what the label 
savs, it isn’t AIR EXPRESS until it’s on a plane! 


A Money-Saving, High-Speed Wartime Tool for Every Business 


\s a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
heen reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 10% on 
\ir Express charges. And Air Express scheduies are based on “hours’’, not days and 
weekg — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities and scores 
of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited’’— an informative booklet that will stimulate the 
thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-8, Railway Express Agency. 230 Park Avenue, 
New York At; N. Y., or ask for it at any Jocal office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Jack Frye, TWA Head, Predicts Super Speeds 
In Air Transport Service of Post-War Era 


The Air Transport of the future will bring 
New York within six hours of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and any point in the United 
States within a maximum of 26 hours flying 
time of any part of the world, according to 
Jack Frye, president of Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc. 

Speeds of 425 miles per hour to serve busi- 
ness and industry throughout the world can 
confidently be expected within the foresee- 
able future, Mr. Frye asserted. Disclosing 
plans to use the Constellation in both domestic 
and foreign service with 15-hour service be- 
tween Chicago and London, Mr. Frye dis- 
closed that even greater speeds than are now 
possible will become realities as a result of 
superior United States engineering genius and 
productive skill. 

Discussing the place of the United States 
in the post-war world, Mr. Frye urged that the 
~government and industry take adequate steps 
to guard against any imperialistic ambitions of 
United States business which would breed 
hostility and distrust, and declared that our 
system of world trade must be conducted 
along a “two-way street.” 

“We are going to need to replenish from 
other parts of the world many of our resources 
that have been depleted,” he continued. “If 
we go out over this globe, pioneering, develop- 
ing and trading as we did in our own West 
100 years ago without the excesses, we are 
going to create new wealth which will benefit 
all peoples concerned. 


As a successor to the constellation, the 
speaker visualized a huge transport which 
would provide this service within the foresee- 
able future: 

Kansas City—New York 2% hours; Kansas 
City—Los Angeles, 344 hours; Kansas City— 
London, 11 hours; Kansas City—Shanghai, 20 
hours, and Kansas City—Calcutta, 26 hours. 

Frye challenged the pioneering spirit of 
Americans to utilize to fullest advantage the 


Constellation and later aircraft in a way that’ 


would enable the United States to exert a 
forceful leadership in world trade after the 
war. Leadership in world air transportation 
and trade, he said, is essential if the United 


States is to maintain its position in world 
affairs. 

“We must awaken the pioneering enterpris- 
ing spirit of risk for gain,” he said. “We 
must look to those parts of the world that 
need our kind of know-how, our capital, and 
our brains, in the development of their re 
sources. We must train and encourage our 
young people and our institutions to go out 
and do business in China, Turkey, Bolivia, 
Afghanistan, New Zealand, Brazil, Iceland, 
Japan, and alli the other places on earth where 
there will be business to be done. 

As an example he declared that China 
offered ample ovportunities for United States 
capital and productive and engineering skill, 

“China, which is rich in natural resources, 
must have assistance in the form of capital 
and experienced technical and managerial 
personnel in rebuilding and in building new 
harbors, roads, railroads, streets, water sys 
tems, power plants, dams. pipe lines and 
other industrial facilities,” Frye said. 

“The United States will enter this post-war 
period with a tremendous industrial plant, the 
best industrial brains in the world, the best 
selling and service technique in the work, 
ample capital, millions of people needing em- 
ployment, more air transport equipment and 
skilled personnel, and more surface ships 
than any other nation in the world. We 
must utilize all of these superior facilities t 
do business with China and other countries 
that can use them.” 

Favoring regulated competition among 
American air carriers in the post-war aif 
world, Mr. Frye declared that “monopoly or 
the chosen instrument as favored by a certail 
few United States senators would stifle the will 
of United States aviation to progress, delimit 
employment of returning servicemen, and tend 
to freeze aircraft design.” 

TWA, he concluded, if granted the right to 
compete in world air transportation, would 
have to increase its payroll from 6,285 
45,000 employees and would establish 61 new 
foreign district traffic offices throughout the 
world. 
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Floating down to earth with the para- 
troop attack —or spot landing to administer 
vital aid to isolated wounded, today’s Red 
Cross men take to the air with confidence 
because of their SAFE-T-CHUTE. xy x 
This modern means of helping to succor 
those in need of quick medical attention 
is but one more contribution of Switlik 
engineering genius. x vr & & ¥ 
And when the war is won, be assured that 
Switlik resources will be ready for other 
needs, For the peace time doctor, too, will 
go where needed by the air’s fast route, 
with the established confid that he can 
descend anywhere in safety because of his 
SAFE-T-cHUTE. xx xk OX xk ok Oo 
Wherever you fly... whenever you fly... 
wear a SAFE-T-CHUTE, for it is truly 
“the life line of the skies.” xk & & 


ALSO write for the informative 
Sewithik Parachute Chart and new 
manual. All free for the asking. 


THE MORE BONDS YOU BUY 
THE MORE HOURS THEY FLY 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE COMPANY 
Dept. AT-7 Trenton 7, Now Jersey 


© 1964, Swittik Parachute Co. 
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M eet... Stanley C. Kennedy 
President, Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. 
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oe KENNEDY, president and general manager of Hawaiian Airlines, 
Ltd., has firm faith in Hawaii’s future as a world air transportation and aif 
commerce hub. “Hawaii,” he declares, “will hold a leading place in the post-war ~ 
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development of air transport because of 
its location as a crossroads port of call. 

“Passengers, mail and express from all 
sections of the Pacific will be passing 
through Honolulu on scheduled frequen- 
cies, which, together with the many daily 
schedules between California and Hawaii 
alone, will bring Honolulu’s new airport 
into the category of one of most impor- 
tant in the world.” 


Mr. Kennedy is qualified to speak with 
authority on this subject. Born and bred 
in Hawaii, he returned from naval air >r- 
vice in World War I to educate Hawaiians 
to the idea of air transportation for the 
Islands and to help develop an airline 
which is now looking to both the east and 
the west from its mid-Pacific crossroads. 


Although thousands of miles from 
America’s aviation and business centers, 
Mr. Kennedy is known in United States 
air circles for maintaining a safety airline 
record for fifteen years. In that time 
Hawaiian Airlines has carried more than 
500,000 passengers without accident. 


His father, James A. Kennedy, came to 
Hawaii from Scotland in 1878 and in 1902 
became president of the Inter-Island Steam 
Navigation Company, retiring in 1924, 
Stanley Kennedy was born in Honolulu in 
1890, attended Punahou Academy—one of 
the oldest schools west of the Rockies— 
and was graduated from Stanford Univer- 
sity in California in 1912. 


After graduation he returned to Hono- 
lulu and entered the steamship company 
as a junior clerk in the accounting depart- 
ment. He worked his way up through the 
various departments to become president 
and general manager in 1932. 


In 1918 he went overseas as ensign-first 
pilot of H-16 flying boats of the Navy on 
North Sea duty. He returned to Hawaii 
keenly interested in aviation and set about 
arousing the Territory to action in start- 
ing air transportation service between the 


Islands. 


Mr. Kennedy was instrumental in form- 
ing Inter-Island Airways, Ltd., now Ha- 
waiian Airlines, Ltd., which began regular 
scheduled passenger and express service in 
November, 1929, and airmail service in 


October, 1934. 


Aviation is Mr. Kennedy’s chief hobby 
and he makes frequent flying trips to the 
mainland on business. In keeping with 
Hawaiian hospitality, the Kennedy beach 
residence is the scene of many social gath- 
erings with visiting airmen usually among 
the guests. 


Interested also in sports, Mr. Kennedy 
is a member of the Waialae Golf and 
Country Club. Pacific Club, Hawaii Polo 
and Racing Club and the Pearl Harbor 
Yacht Club of Hawaii and the Pacific 
Union Club in San Francisco. 


Acting up his faith in Hawaii’s future 
in the air, Mr. Kennedy has prepared 
plans for extension of Hawaiian Airlines’ 
service both eastward and westward. Re- 
cently Transcontinental & Western Air. 
Inc., acquired a 20 per cent interest in 
Hawaiian Airlines and withdrew its appli- 
cation for service to Honolulu in favor of 
Hawaiian’s application pending before the 
CAB for a similar route. Since then 
Hawaiian has also applied for routes to 
China, the Philippines and Japan. 


MAIL ° 


NEW YORK 


60 E. 42nd STREET 
MUrray Hill 2-7424 


AIR CARGO INSURANCE 


EXPRESS . 


CARRIERS LIABILITY—SHIPPERS ALL RISK 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


PARKER & CO. pry aperpHia 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 


FREIGHT 


1616 WALNUT STREET 
KINgsley 1200 
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SOUTH OF THE 
BORDER~—au 
American Aviation is 
investigating the pos- 
sibilities of air pick- 
up services in Brazil. 
At the present time 
in Rio de Janeiro are 
Charles W. Wendt, 
vice president and 
treasurer of All 
American; Mrs, 
Richard C. du Pont, 
widow of the found- 
er of company 
and a member of its 
board of directors; 
and Mrs. Wendt. 
Shown above, left to 
right, are Mrs. 
Wendt, her husband 
and Mrs. du Pont, 


crs" 
ue 


Northwestern Reports Gains 


Increases in both the number of revenue 
passengers carried on the Northwest Airlines 
system between Chicago, the Twin Cities and 
the Pacific Northwest and in passenger 
revenue for the first six months of 1944 were 
just reported. 

Croil Hunter, president and general mana- 
ger of Northwest Airlines, disclosed that NWA 
planes carried 65,942 revenue passengers, ex- 
ceeding the figure for the previous six-month 
period. Passenger revenue was $2,247,217.35. 
Passengers during the first half of the year 
were carried a total of 44,377,006 revenue 
passenger miles. 


Air mail loads for the same period totaled 
2,640,072 nounds, the report disclosed. These 
loads were flown 2,201,237,162 pound miles. 

Hunter also reported 8,333,123 pounds of ex- 
press were carried a total of 498,548,569 pound 
miles during the first six months of the year. 


Air Mail Traffic 


Rises 93.9% In Year 


The volume of air mail dispatched over All 
American’s Air Pick-up lines in the fiscal 
year ending June 30 last increased 93.9 per 
cent over the preceding year, Halsey R. 
Bazley, president, disclosed in releasing sta- 
tistics on the company’s commercial transpott 
operations for this period. Although the na 
tional increase has not been announced by 
the Post Office Department, it is estimated 
at 40 per cent. 

The total number of pieces of air mail 
carried over All American’s system during 
the fiscal year was 21,869,158 contrasted with 
11,277,963 pieces in 1942-43. The companys 
operating average for the year, Mr. Bazley 
said, was 92.9 while completing 1,073,080 
scheduled miles and making 61,500 pick-ups 
and deliveries. This percentage is approxi 
mately the same as in the other four years 
in which the service has been operated. 

During the same period. All American’s aif 
exprass traffic increased 21 per cent. 


Navy Flies 2,500-lb. X-Ray Unit 


To meet the urgent need of the Navy, a 
million-volt industrial X-ray unit, weighing 
2,500 pounds, was loaded into a big Navy 
transport plane at an airport in Chicago, and 
six hours later was being trucked into the 
Norfolk, Va., navy yard. It was the first time 
such a unit has ever been shipped by air. The 
million-volt unit, capable of penetrating eight 
inches of steel plate and completing inspec- 
tions of metals in 16 minutes which previ- 
ously required 60 hours, was developed in 
General Electric’s research laboratory in 
Schenectady. 


A. C. Baldwin, manager of the engineering 
service department of the General Electric 
X-Ray Corporation, made the trip to Port 
mouth with the equipment. He said that ordi 
narily it would have taken three days for the 
powerful unit to reach the navy yard. 

“The Navy at Norfolk, Va., phoned us and 
asked for a replacement immediately,” Mr. 
Baldwin said. “Within 48 hours the equip 
ment was aboard the plane and on its way 
to the navy yard. It was sent by air to out 
down the loss of production time on W 
navy equipment.” 
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Cargo Record Broken 


An increase of 44 per cent during July in 
the mail and express volume out of LaGuardia 
Field is noted by Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air Inc. in a report which reveals that the 
airline has smashed all previous cargo-carrying 
records for the second successive month, The 
increased volume, it was said, is due to con- 
tinued operation of two daily cargo flights and 
the use of facilities recently made available 
through the return of planes by the Army. 
The preliminary figures were 265,000 pounds of 
mail and 240,944 pounds of express. 


Hawaiian Airlines Freight Gains 


Continued gains in cargo poundage carried 
in its air freight and air express service have 
been reported by Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. of 
Honolulu. The line carried a total of 3,189,- 
791 pounds during the first six months of this 
year as against 2,513,017 in a similar period 
in 1943, a gain of 26.3 per cent. The poundage 
carried in June of this year, 608,511, repre- 
sents an increase of 23.8 per cent over the 
491,219 carried in June of 1943. Much of this 
increase, it was explained, may be attributed 
to the shipping of fresh vegetables, fruit and 
watermelons to Honolulu markets. 


PCA Reports Gains In 
Passengers, Express 


A 49% increase in passengers carried on 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines planes for the 
first six months of this year, over the corre- 
sponding period in 1943, is reported by PCA 
Vice-President J. J. O'Donovan. This increase 
in business was echeed throughout the other 
revenue-producing branches of PCA, with sub- 
stantial increases being reported in passenger 
miles, mail and air express. 

During the first half of the year a total of 
149,621 persons was carried by PCA. During 
the same period of last year the airline carried 
99,761 passengers, 

In the air express field, PCA shows a 10 
per cent increase in cargo carried, with 371,- 
725,189 express pound-miles flown by the com- 
pany for the period just ended, while the 1943 
first-half total in express pound-miles was 
336,473,934. 

The return to the airline of several of its 
planes from special war duty has made pos- 
sible the reactivation of certain routes sus- 
pended shortly after Pearl Harbor. This 
has made possible additional service to virtu- 
ally every city served by PCA. 


Vy with... 


FLIGHTS FROM MIAMI TO DUTCH WEST INDIES 


AND SOUTH AMERICA ¢ WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS 
SEATS AVAILABLE 


K.L.M. ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


25 YEARS INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Mu 2-7894 
Holland-America Line, 29 Broadway, New York 6, WH. 4-9100 
Miami fous Air Express International Inc., 
Columbus Hotel Bidg., Tel. 2-1753 
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PCA Seeks 
World Airline Routes 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines is seeking 
world routes radiating from Washington, New 
York and Chicago to Russia, Finland, Sweden, 
Spain, France, Africa, China, India and 
Japan in applications filed recently with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The plans call for three routes, one across 
the North Atlantic to Scandinavian points and 
Moscow; another across the South Atlantic 
to points in Africa; and a third to the Far 
East via Alaska. The proposal, according to 
PCA President C. Bedell Monro, is in line 
with the international air transportation plan 
advocated recently by the CAB. 


New Service to Mexico City 


New fast air service to Mexico City is 
planned for the latter half of this month, 
when flights of Eastern Air Lines will connect 
with Pan American Airways flights at Browns- 
ville, Texas. Set up to care for the growing 


trafic between the United States and Mexico, . 


the new service includes the first night flying 
out of the Texas city. Passengers leaving New 
York at 8:15 A.M. will be in the Mexican 
capital by midnight. 


All Time High for UAL 


Traffic for United Air Lines during July 
reached two all-time highs, according to est. 
mated figures just released by Harold Crary 
vice-president in charge of traffic. Revenue 
passenger miles in the month totaled 42,776. 
500, or 26 per cent more than the 33,819,935 
flown in July, 1943. Airplane miles totaled 
2,614,590 as against 1,878,680 during July lag 
year, an increase of 39 per cent. Additional 
airplanes, placed in service after being recom 
verted from military use, accounted for much 
of the increase, Mr. Crary said. 


Eastern Airlines Plans 
South American Expansion 


Plans to concentrate on expanding into 
South and Central America, and to abstain 
from applying to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for a route across the North Atlantic to Ew 
rope and Asia have just been announced by 
Eastern Air Lines. 

Capt. Rickenbacker said he felt his com 
pany’s destinies lay in the north-south service 
it has already developed. 

It was also disclosed that the Matson Navi- 
gation Company will, if permitted, fly two 
services a day between Hawaii and the West 
Coast at round trip fares as low as $315. 


J. BALL 


J. BALL 


Weighing 
Strapping 


Labeling 
Marking 


NEW YORK MAIN OFFICE 
32 Moore St. — Tel. BOwling Green 9-0605-0606-0655 
FOREIGN TRADE ZONE OFFICE: George Ball, Pier 53, North River 


© 
AIR CARGO PACKING SPECIALISTS 


© 


IMPORT... EXPORT... PACKERS 
MANIPULATING ...COOPERING 


MILTON BALL 


& SONS 


Sealing Carge Repairs 
Baling Cases Made 
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POST-WAR CARGO TRANSPORT —When peace-time cargo takes to the air 


Prem ee Ng ak OS he 
BERS CF ESS NR ee a : 


on the day the war ends, it is not unlikely that it will be carried in large, speedy 
planes at rates far below those which heretofore limited air freight. Shown above 
is what might be termed a shipper’s dream—the cross-section of Consolidated Vul- 
tee’s Model 39, a post-war plane, as it will be adapted to the transportation of air 
cargo. The arrows on the top side show positions from left to right of pilots, radio 


operator, navigator, cargo door and fuel in wing. Bottom arrows s 


how nose wheel, 


bunk, R-1830 engines, V-1710 engines, cargo door, toilet, tail wheel and another 


cargo 


Food Flies From 
Garden To Table 
Overnight 


(Continued from page 25) 


great assistance in paring waste and spoilage 
since speed of the airplane will materially 
reduce the time needed to transport food and 
reduce the amount of handling necessary for 
its distribution. 

Mr. Baum pointed out that while the lunch- 
eon represented a triumph over hazards which 
usually affect tree-ripened perishables in 
transit, it is a certainty that many agricul- 
tural products grown in the east will be in- 
terchanged with those of the south and west 
when post-war air transportation moves into 
full stride, 

Asserting that the City of New York is one 
of the most air-minded cities in the country, 
Henry M. Brundage, Commissioner of the 
New York City Department of Markets, de- 
clared that Mayor LaGuardia and his advisers 
recognize that we are still incapable of meet- 
ing the airport demands of the future and 
are already planning another monstrous air- 
Port. 

The Department of Markets of this city, 
the Commissioner told his audience, is pri- 
marily concerned with the supply of food 
teaching its citizens, not only in sufficient 


quantities, but in its most healthful form. The 
development of a rapid means of transport- 
ing perishable foods, he added, will obviously 
help accomplish this purpose and contribute 
substantially to the stabilization of prices. 

In order to assure the movement of the 
crosscountry shipment from the airport to the 
Waldorf under ideal transfer conditions, an 
A. & P. refrigerated truck met the United 
cargoliner at LaGuardia Field. The plane 
cargo included various consignments picked 
up a day earlier at Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, 
Bellingham, Washington, Vancouver, Omaha, 
Denver, Chicago, Salt Lake City, Eugene, 
Ore., and Cleveland, according to Mr. Blount. 
The liner was later ferried to New York to 
be put into a new cargo flight schedule which 
goes into effect on Sept. 1. 

In addition to the regular luncheon service, 
guests were offered samples of fruits which 
are little known to New Yorkers because they 
are too highly perishable for shipment by 
conventional means. These’ included white 
sapota, a thinskinned, large-seeded Mexican 
fruit also cultivated in California; cherimoya, 
the fruit of a small sub-tropical tree, believed 
to be native to Peru and Ecuador and recently 
introduced successfully into southern Califor- 
nia; and passion fruit, a purple-dotted round- 
ish fruit extensively cultivated in New Zea- 
a and now grown in southwest United 
tates. 
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s-ceunciatata gtnt, instanton 


T° Terrell C. Drinkwater, who recently 
announced his resignation as executive 
vice president and general manager of Con- 
tinental Air Lines, who 
has been elected vice 
president of American 
Airlines, Inc., in charge 
of route development. 
He succeeds the late 
Hollis R. Thompson. 

_ Mr. Drinkwater be- 
came general counsel 
of Continental Air 
Lines in 1938, was 
elected to its board of 
directors in 1940, and 


F. Six, president of 
f. C. Delahwater Continental, accepted a 

commission in the Air 
Transport Command, he became executive 
head of the company. 

He is a graduate of the University of Colo- 
rado Law School and began his practice in 
1932. Six years later he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Colorado Aeronautics Commission. 
He is a member of the board of directors of 
the Air Transport Association of America, 
and will assume his new position on Sept. 1. 


T° John W. Moore upon his appointment 
as traffic manager for air transport of the 
Port of New York Authority. Mr. Moore was 
previously a_ transpor- 
tation analyst in the 
airplane division of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corpo- 
ration in Buffalo, where 
he aided in the prep- 
aration of the widely- 
circulated report “Air 
Transportation in the 
Immediate Post - War 
Period.” 

The creation in the 
Port of New York Au- 
thority of the office of 
traffic manager for Air 
John W. Moore ‘Transport represents 

another step forward in 
the Port Authority’s interest in developing 
the New Jersey-New York port area as one 
of the great air-traffic centers of the world. 


in 1942 when Robert 


T O Robert H. Hinckley of Utah, one of the 
country’s leading specialists in civil gyjg 
tion, who has been “drafted” by Presiden 
Roosevelt to be Dirge. 
tor of Contract Settle 
ment under the War 
Contract Termination 
Settlement Act. 

Mr. Hinckley, who 
has been serving 4s 
assistant to the pres 
dent of the Sperry Gop 
poration since July ], 
1942, conceived and 
executed the Civilian 
Pilot Training Program 
in 1939. As a result 
thousands of young 
Robert H. Hinckley Americans received 

government supervised 
aviation training in the nation’s colleges and 
universities. 

Born in Fillmore, Utah, he began public 
service as a member of the Utah House of 
Representatives. Later he was Mayor of 
Mount Pleasant, Utah. He was director of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
for the eleven Western States, Hawaii and 
Alaska, in 1933; assistant administrator, 
WPA, 1935-38; member of the Civil Aeronaw- 
tics Authority, 1938-40, and chairman, 1930. 
40. He served as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Air until 1942 when he joined the 
Sperry Corporation. 


‘—’O Erston Roberts Barnes of Hamden, 
Connecticut, who has been named director 

of the Economic Bureau of the Civil Aero 
nautics Board. For the 
past three years Mr. 
Barnes has served as 
a consulting economist 
in the United States 
Department of Justice. 

A graduate of Yale, 
class of 1926, Mr. 
Barnes received his 
Ph.D. from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1928 and 
from September of that 
year to June, 1942, 
served as a member of 
the Economics Faculty 
at Yale University. He E. R. Barnes 
is the author of three 
books, “The Economics of Public Utility Reg 
ulation”; “Cases on Public Utility Regule- 
tion”; and “Public Utility Control in Mass 
chusetts,” and of a number of articles i 
economic and law journals, 

Mr. Barnes was born in New Haven, Con: 
necticut, February 14, 1904, and is 
and has one son, 
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T° Charles J. Hodge who has assumed 
duties as director of industrial relations 
of Republic Aviation Corporation, Farming- 
dale, Long Island, N. 
Y. Hodge joined Re- 
public’s Evansville, In- 
diana plant as person- 
nel relations manager 
in July, 1943. He was 
later promoted to as- 
sistant director of in- 
dustrial relations and 
was soon placed in full 
charge of the depart- 
ment. 
Hodge is a native of 
Richmond, Indiana 
and first entered the 
Charles J. Hodge personnel field in Chi- 
cago and later was ad- 
vanced to assistant personnel director for 
United Airlines. He next took up duties of 
assistant director of industrial relations for 
Bendix Aviation at their South Bend, Indi- 
ana, plant. 

Prior to his association with the makers of 
the famed P-47 Thunderbolt, he was in the 
Civilian Personnel Division, Office of the Sec- 
retary of War. Hodge has been a pilot for 
some years, having learned to fly when he 
was 16. He graduated from the University 
of Nebraska in 1935. 


O Robert K. Vernon, former ticket coun- 

ter supervisor of Chicago Airline Ticket 
Offices, who has been named office manager 
and ticket counter supervisor of the Los An- 
geles district traffic offices of Western Air 
Lines. Born in Indiana, Vernon is a graduate 
of Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, and 
joins the pioneer airline with a backlog of 
transportation experience. 

George L. Parr, formerly of lowa, and Keith 
W. Jones, of Nebraska, have been appointed 
trafic representatives in the airline’s Los An- 
geles offices, it was also announced. 

Parr, now on loan to Air Cargo, Inc., for a 
specialized survey, studied transportation and 
accounting at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, served as an investment business sta- 
tistician with several firms, spent three years 
with the U. S. Treasury Department as an 
investigator for Foreign Funds Control, then 
enlisted in the Army. Back again as a civil- 
ian, Parr worked for Southwest Freight Lines 
before joining Western. 

Jones, a graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska, spent several years in the sales de- 
partment of Swift and Co., and the business 
offices of Southern Pacific and Merchant Ship- 
pers in Los Angeles, before coming to West- 
em Air Lines. 


T° the four new regional vice presidents 
of American Airlines, Inc., A. R. Bone, 
Jr.—Western Region, Los Angeles; M. D. 
Miller—Southern Region, Dallas-Fort Worth; 
L. W. King—Central Region, Chicago and W. 
N. Bump—New England Region, Boston. 

These new offices combine American Air- 
lines Traffic Department with the work of 
route development for the company. All of the 
new regional vice presidents are pioneers with 
American Airlines and have served in respon- 
sible executive traffic positions for many years. 
Each is thoroughly familiar with the region 
which he will head and it is felt that their 
appointments will strengthen American’s sys- 
tem operations. 

American Airlines announced also the 
election of William H. Miller, operations 
manager, as assistant vice president—opera- 
tions, and of Willis G. Lipscomb, general 
traffic manager, as assistant vice president— 
traffic. 

Both Mr. Miller and Mr. Lipscomb have 
been associated with American Airlines since 
its organization as American Airways in 1930 
and prior to that they were associated with 
its predecessor companies. 


O Captain Olaf S. Abrahamsen, master 

pilot of Pan Amercan World Airways’ 
Atlantic operations, who established a record 
in transatlantic air 
transport service when 
he Janded a converted 
U. S. Navy Coronado 
at La Guardia Field 
July 22, 19 hours, 39 
minutes after leaving 
an undisclosed base in 
the British Isles. 

Air time for the four- 
engined flying boat was 
17 hours, 45 minutes. 
The Coronado carried 
10 passengers, 2,899 
pounds of mail and a 
regular flight crew of 9, §, Abrahameen 
nine Pan American 
employes. Abrahamsen’s 34-ton airplane, 
which was formerly a patrol bomber, is part 
of the Naval Air Transport Service fleet oper- 
ated by Pan American for the U. 5S, Navy. 

A native of Brooklyn, N. Y., Abrahamsen 
learned to fly at Floyd Bennett Field while 
a high school student. After graduating in 
1940 from Tri-State College, Angola, Ind., 
with a bachelor’s degree in aeronautical en- 
gineering, the 25-year old pilot joined Pan 
American. He has flown the Clipper routes 
over the North and South Atlantic, as well 
as the routes that originate at Miami, Fla., 
for the Caribbean and South American 
operations. 
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fI.O the thousands of anonymous aircratt 

workers whose suggestions and ideas have 
helped speed up production of planes and 
other machines of war which will help hasten 
the day of peace. 

At the Lockheed plant in Burbank, Calif. 
103 workers or former employes shared in 
approximately $49,000 worth of awards which 
were made for the first time recently under 
a newly created Special Awards Plan. Thirty- 
eight Packard war workers, now named “vic- 
tory thinkers,” received honorable mentions 
and certificates for a wide range of shop hints 
which saved approximately 200,000 man-hours 
a year. At Olmstead Field in Middletown, 
Pa., twenty-eight depot workers recently re- 
ceived the Air Service Command Award of 
Merit. Of these, fifteen, whose suggestions 
resulted in cash savings, received cash awards 
which totaled $1,110. A total 245 awards 
have been made to the depot workers since 
the AAF Suggestion Program was begun in 
July, 1943. At the North American Aviation 
Company plants in Dallas and Waco, Texas. 
twenty-three suggestion awards totaling $785 
were authorized. 


O C. R. Paton, who has been named di- 

recting engineer of the new Packard divi- 
sion in its Toledo plant “to handle advanced 
aircraft engine develop- 
ment at the specific re- 
quest of the Army Air 
Forces Materiel Com- 
mand.” 

Mr. Paton, with 
Packard since 1930, 
was former chief en- 
gineer until his re- 
lease in 1942 to ac- 
cept a special war 
assignment including 
an engine survey in the 
Middle East theatre. 

, Objectives of the divi- 

C. R. Paton sion are a “bettering 
of aircraft engine per- 

formance by increases in horsepower, speed 
and endurance, and a reduction of weight.” 


Te James A. Wooten, who was appointed 
4 Cargo Traffic Manager of American Air- 
lines, Inc. Mr. Wooten succeeds M. D. Miller 
who was recently elected Southern Regional 
Vice President of the company. 

Mr. Wooten has had wide experience in 
cargo traffic, having held executive positions 
with ground carriers for eleven years prior 
to joining American Airlines in November of 
1943. The position he is assuming as Cargo 
Traffic Manager involves supervision of one 
of the most rapidly expanding phases of 
American Airlines activities. 


Te Sherwood L. Gish of Minneapolis, apoq 
his appointment as district traffic map 
ager for Northwest Airlines in Portland, Oe, 
where NWA intends tp 
restore service late this 
summer, 

Mr. Gish, who has 
been with NWA fe 
ten years, had been ag 
sistant district trafic 
manager in Minneape 
lis. 

Mr. Gish attended 
the University of Mim 
nesota. At one time 
he was chairman of the 
Minneapolis Junior Ag 
sociation of Commerce 
aviation committee, He 
has been in aviation 
since 1928 when he became associated with 
an aviation school operated by Universal Air 
lines. He served as assistant sales manager 
selling flight courses to student pilots. After 
that school was absorbed through the merger 
with another airline, Gish and Franklin Arm 


Sherwood L, Gish 


organized the Minnesota Aviation Company 


strong, now district traffic manager for NWA, 
and Gish remained with that firm for three 
years. He was associated with Hanford Ait 
lines in Minneapolis for one year before join 
ing Northwest. 


O Jerry Brooder, who has been named 

regional traffic manager of Western Ait 
Lines, Inland Division, with new offtses at 
Denver. 

Brooder’s appoint 
ment follow’s Western's 
recent purchase of the 
controlling stock of In- 
land Air Lines, of 
' which he had been 
» vice president since for- 
© mation of the line, in 
© May, 1930. 
ag Brooder, now West 
-. ~=—Sserrn’s”—s only ___ regional 
| traffic executive, wi 

have charge of airline 

’ . traffic offices three 

out the states o , 

pny ne rado, Wyoming, South 

Dakota, and Nebraska. Brooder served i 

World War I with a balloon observation unit, 

After the war he turned to sales work, finally 

went to work in his father’s oil fields, bul 

the urge to get back into aviation was 90 

great that he went to San Diego in 1927 for 
pilot training. : 

He did not pursue flying as a vocation, 
however, but joined in the founding of > 
land Air Lines and has remained in coir 
mercial aviation field ever since. 
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Kenneth M. Bates Herbert E. Ruprecht 


O Kenneth M. Bates who has been named 

district trafic manager for United Air 
Lines at Toledo, and to Herbert E. Ruprecht 
on his appointment as acting district traffic 
manager for the company at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bates, who has headed the company’s 
Philadelphia office for the past two years, 
returns to Toledo, replacing Miss Cherie 
Smith, who recently left the company to be 
matried. He has served at other key points 
throughout United’s coast-to-coast system since 
1933. 

Ruprecht joined United in January, 1943. 
Before that he was with the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 


T? Lieut. Col. Robert F. Six, president of 
. Continental Air Lines, who has just re- 
turned to his executive post after serving with 
the armed forces since Sept. 1, 1942. Col. Six 
was returned to inactive status as an Army 
officer because of physical disabilities in- 
curred in the line of duty while serving with 
the Air Transport Command at Morrison 
Field, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Col. Six entered the Army as a captain, 
was promoted to the rank of major on Sept. 
25, 1942, and on Oct. 23, 1943, received an- 
other promotion to Lieut. Col. His overseas 
duty ine’nded the delivery of a flight of Lib- 
erator bombers to Australia, and service as 
commanding officer of a transport squadron 
in the South Pacific. 


0 H. W. Clough, vice president of the 

Belden Manufacturing Co.. Chocago, who 
has heen appointed a vice chairman of the 
newly-formed Aircraft Electrical Council, 
made up of more than 50 member companies 
of the National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Mr. Clough is widely known to the 
aircraft, automotive and other allied industries 
through his twenty-two years with Belden and 
ro his services on behalf of various industry 

ies, 


O Forrest M.. Wold, who has been ap- 

pointed assistant manager of the air mail 
and express department of Northwest Airlines. 
He has been associated with the department 
since October, 1942, and will serve now as 
assistant to F. R. Erickson, manager. Before 
joining Northwest Airlines, Mr. Wold was 
Minnesota State manager for an automobile 
insurance company. Prior to that he held a 
city position in St. Paul. 


Te Sterling W. Nelson, for seven years with 
United Air Lines, on his appointment as 
district traffic manager for the company at 
Hartford. Mr. Nelson, a graduate in business 
administration from the University of Colo- 
rado, joined United in 1937 at Chicago. He 
later served as district traffic manager for the 
company at Moline and manager of counter 
service in United’s Chicago traffic office. 


‘I’O Lawrence Nichols of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada, who has been appointed 
traffic representative of the Canada western 
region by Western Air 
Lines. Formerly as- 
sistant station manager 
with Western’s military 
division, Mr. Nichols 
joined the pioneer air- 
line in 1942. Prior to 
that he was affiliated 
with Canadian Grey- 
hound Lines as station 
manager in British 

> Columbia. 
4 Mr. Nichols is a 
member of the Edmon- 
“ tom Junior Chamber of 
Lawrence Nichols Commerce and of the 
Phalanx Fraternity and 
Y.M.C.A. A native of Canada, he was edu- 
cated in Edmonton schools. Mr. Nichols will 
maintain an air travel information office for 
all those desiring assistance in working up 

their travel itineraries. 


2 


O H. David Gatch who was named super- 

visor of passenger service for Continental 
Air Lines at Denver. Gatch succeeds W. W. 
Cormack, now in the armed services. - Prior 
to his most recent appointment, Gatch served 
as a senior traffic agent. He joined Continen- 
tal December 14, 1942 as a traffic repre- 
sentative. 

A native of Ohio, Gatch was graduated 
from Miami University, and received a mas- 
ter’s degree from Colorado University. He 
taught history and social science in Ohio and 
Colorado public schools before entering the 
airline business. 
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O Charles E. Hurley who was appointed 
supervisor of military contracts for United 
Air Lines. Hurley joined United in June, 
1943, after several years’ experience in air- 
line work. Born at Ladd, Ill., he attended 
LaSalle, Ill., schools before taking a law 
course at Kent College of Law in Chicago. 
United’s military contract work includes 
flights for the Air Transport Command in 
this country, across the Pacific and to Alaska; 
the modification of bombers for the Materiel 
Command at Cheyenne, Wyo., and the train- 
ing of military personnel. 


4 i Colonel Gordon Reel of Kingston, 
N. Y., a commissioned officer in the Air 
Reserve, upon his appointment as aviation 
consultapt to the New York State Department 
of Commerce. Col. Reel will devote himself 
to problems of airport design and develop- 
ment with municipalities of the State seeking 
to establish new ports, and to consult with 
communities seeking to improve existing 
ports. 

He will aid in estimating costs of exten- 
sions and runways, buildings and other facil- 


ities, land area needed, and possibilities of © 


commercial private and contract use. 


T? James L. Straight, who was appoiniel 
Manager of the Los Angeles office of te 
Aircraft Manufacturers Council and its param 
organization, the Aeronautical Chamber @ 
Commerce. 

To take up his new duties with the Ap 
craft Manufacturers Council, Mr. Straight re 
signed as Director of the Production Division 
of the Aircraft War Production Couneil 
where he had served for two years. In that 
capacity, Mr. Straight coordinated the work 
of the technical committees of AWPC, West 
Coast, including the Production Expediting 
Committee’s development of a nationally ree 
ognized manpower utilization survey system, 

Prior to his association with AWPC, Mp 
Straight was western representative of Amer 
can Aviation Associates. His interest and ae 
tivity in the aviation field dates back many 
years and includes his leadership in develop 
ment of airport facilities at Boise, Idahp 
when he was Mayor of the city. 

As Los Angeles office manager for the Air 
craft Manufacturers Council and the Cham 
ber, Mr. Straight will coordinate industy 
activities of the western aircraft companies 
in dealing with transition problems as Well 
as technical matters. 
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WE ARE... 
prime contractors to the 
Army Air Forces and U. S. 
Navy — preparing planes, 9 
engines and parts for over- 
seas shipment — constantly 
devising — experimenting — 
developing new techniques 
of shipping necessary today 
— ready to convert for the 
greatest freight movement 
period of the ages. 


‘New York 4, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-0672 


“WHAT ARE You ‘DOING. ABOUT 


<™-POST WAR FREIGHT! 


4 \ 


WE WILL... 
gladly consult with you on 
present or future problems 
of shipping freight — any- 
where on the globe — 
vise you of new methods of 

cking and protection we 
ae } Bar + — Help 
you plan for future AIR 
CARGO or take over right 
now. Telephone or write fo- 
day and a representative 


SIGS will call, 


sowmeave, AVIATION fy jana CO. us anu 
Export Engineers 


AIR BASE 
Port of Newark5,N.J. 
Market 3-2364 
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Loading Air Cargo Made Easy 
— sa 


CARGO LOADER — The new 

Hi-Lift Plane Loader, built for 

United Air Lines by the Heil Com- 

pany of Milwaukee, lifts three 

tons of express smoothly to the 

front cargo door level, drops its 

forward ramp and is ready to 

load. To the right, an airborne 

equipment officer supervises the 

loading of an Army Air Force 

cargo plane from a Hi-Lift Cargo 

Loading Truck. Note the special 

tailgate ramp which makes a 

bridge to the floor of the plane. 

Hydraulic cylinders boost the 4 

body of the lift mechanism straight up to a maximum height of 10 feet. The pay- 
capacity of the unit is 8,000 pounds, while 5,000 is normal. The Heil cargo 

loader has played a vital role in war and fr expected to be valuable as @ peace- 

time . 
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National Air Group 
Plans Airport Program 


Representatives of fifty-one aviation, busi- 
ness, industrial education and government 
organizations have been invited by the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association in Washington 
to join with it in a coordinated nation-wide 
educational program designed to encourage 
local development of a vast chain of postwar 
landing facilities. 

The program will emphasize the particular 
need for large numbers of small landing 
fields for personal aircraft and the necessity 
for landing facility promotion and planning 
by communities themselves. In addition to the 
educational feature, local interest would be 
fostered by the organization of aviation con- 
sumer groups within the community to act in 
concert with other local organizations in 
actual development work. The NAA would 
provide information and consultant service on 
airport problems for these groups. 

Designed primarly to spur two types of land- 
ing facilities, “airparks” for private flying 
and “air terminals” for commercial air trans- 
portation, the NAA program further contem- 
plates the development of a number of “flight 
stops” or intermediate landing areas and “air 
harbors” or water landing facilities for float 
type planes. 

This program was outlined at a recent NAA 
Joint Airport Users Conference which also 
voted on permanent establishment of a gen- 
eral conference of all American organizations 
interested in airport expansion. 


Review Board To Check 
New Airport Literature 


A National Aeronautic Association Aiport 
Editorial Review Board has been appointed 
in Washington to check proposed literatue 
concerning airports for accuracy and term 
nology. The board is to be headed by 
Charles I. Stanton, CAA Administrator, 

Other members to serve on the board ame: 
John Wilson, executive director of the Ne 
tional Aviation Trades Association; Leslie ]. 
Schroeder, Minnesota State Aviation Commis 
sioner; John C. Groves, manager, operations 
division, Air Transport Association; John FE 
P. Morgan, manager Personal Aircraft Coup 
cil, Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; and 
Lowell H. Swenson, manager, National Aero. 
nautic Association, who will act as secretary. 

This new board has been organized, accord. 
ing to William R. Enyart, president of the 
Association, because of the constantly growing 
volume of literature on airports. The NAA 
Airport Editorial Review Board, he explained, 
will check manuscripts on the subject of land- 


_ ing facilities for technical accuracy and for 


agreement with the fundamental policies of 
airport planning and _ construction adyo- 
cated by the participating groups which repre 
sent Federal and State air agencies, plane 
manufacturers, fixed base operators, airlines 
and consumers of aviation products and ser- 
vices. Literature approved by this board, Mr. 
Enyart asserted, will be an assurance to com- 
munity airport planners against confusion over 
terms and technical details that has so far 
complicated their task. 


EYES LEFT—Members 
of aviation sub-commit- 
tee of House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, take time out 
in their 10,000-mile tour 
of commercial and mili- 
tary air activities, to 
watch a demonstration of 
loading cargo into the 
wooden mock-up of a 
typical four-engined car- 
goliner. Front row, left 
to right, Reps. Alfred 
Bullwinkle, North Caro- 
lina; Lyle Boren, Okla- 
homa; Joseph O’Hara, 
Minnesota; Evan Howell, 
Illinois; and Virgil Chap- 
man, Kentucky. Back 
row, John Groves, Air 
Transport Ass’n; Reps. 
Richard Harliss, Arizona; 
Elton J.Layton, Clerk, and 
Edward Warner, CAB. 
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IT'S SIMPLE—No priorities to worry about. No 
consular invoices. No clearance charges. No red 
tape. Just deliver your shipment to the Acme 
Overseas Express receiving station in any of the 
54 cities listed at the right and pay one bill for 
all transportation charges. Acme issues joint 
Airwaybills—through from receiving station to 
Havana. 


IT'S SPEEDY — Fastest rail express to Miami, 
connecting with daily flights to Havana via 
EXPRESO AEREO INTER- AMERICANO, 
S.A. Prompt customs clearance at airports. 


AND ECONOMICAL TOO—Write today for 
your copy of descriptive circular containing 
complete information, rates, classification and 
rules. 


ACME OVERSEAS EXPRESS 
Division of ACME FAST FREIGHT, INC. 
HEADQUARTERS. 88 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Yow 
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e ; 
Akron, O. Meriden, Conn. a 
Allentown, Po. Milwaukee, Wis. c 
Atlanta, Go. Minneapolis, Minn, § 
Baltimore, Md. Newark, N. J. : { 
Binghomton, N. Y. New Hovsn, Conn. ' 
Birmingham, Alo. New Orleans, Lo. ; oe 


Boston, Mass. New. York, N. ¥. 
‘ ha, Neb. 
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RECEIVING STATIONS sa & 
‘ Buffalo, N.Y. Passaic, N. J. 2 
-», Chicago, ill. Philadelphia, Po. iy 
: Cincinnati, O. Pittsburgh, Pa. es t | 
Ae Cleveland, O. Providence, R. 1.0 ee atl 
a Columbus, O. Reading, Pa. rz oe i} 
Dallas, Tex. Rochester, N.Y. oa 
-. , Dayton, O. St. Louis, Mo. eo | Be : 
"Detroit, Mich. St.Poul, Minn, Wes 
Re Erie, Pa. Schenectady, lt SES ~ Fi 
Fort Wayne, ind. South Befid, ind. ‘oe | 
Fort Worth, Tex. * Springfield, Mass. nA ae 
Grand Ropids, Mich. Syracuse,N.Y. oe i 
- Hertford, Conn. Tampo, Fle. ee oe 
“Houston, Tex. Toledo, O. Be: a | 
Indianapolis, ind, Troy: N.Y. a ae i 
«~~ Jacksonville, Fla. Utica, N. ¥, os ee 
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» SHIPPER’S MAP— 
Traditional trade routes 
are replaced by the global 
bighways of tomorrow, 
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Huge flying freight cars streaking ments to all parts of the world, 
through the skies to the farthest have kept pace with each new de- ; 
corners of the earth have changed velopment in air transportation. 
all former concepts of time, dis- Let us assist you through your 
\ tance, and commerce, agent or broker in obtaining & 
Our policies, protecting ship- proper air cargo coverage. ; 


a Wn. H. M'Gee « Co., Inc. 


Underwriters of Everything in Transit 
111 John Street New York City 
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{ CHICAGO ATLANTA BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
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